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gG-In the present pause-like state of affairs, we cannot 
lease ourselves in catering for our readers, though doing 
the best that we may, and being careful to preserve things 
for future use, if not of present interest. But we think 
it is easy to foresee that we shall soon have excitement 
enough, preparatory to and during the next meeting of 
congress. 

In the last Recisrer there was a notice of certain pro- 
ceedings of the working-men of Baltimore. ‘They have 
since, In convention, nominated two gentlemen as can- 
didates for the house of delegates—without reference to 
politics. 

We mentioned in the last Reeisrer that many cal- 
culations had been offered coneerning the demand and 
supply of cotton. We have since seen an estimate in the 
‘‘New York Evening Post,” which the editors say they 
“have reason to know is from the pen of a writer of 
intelligence, accuracy and honesty,” which makes it out, 
that the stock of American cotton on hand in Great Bri- 
tain, on the Ist Jan. 1834, will be only nineteen thousand 
bales, (against 138,000 on the Ist of Jan. last), after 
allowances for the importation and consumption in the 
remainder of the current year. The same writer, while 
he admits as a possibility that the present crop may be 
1,300,000 bales, as some have estimated it, inclines to 
the belief that it will not much exceed one million. We 
put these things down ‘‘by way of memorandum.” In 
seasons of speculation, such estimates are not to be relied 
on—though honestly made; for persons casily believe 
according to their own wishes. Some in the south con- 
tend that this year’s crop will be a large one—others that 
it will be short. 

The new crop brought in, was selling at from 18 to 20, 
at Augusta, Columbia, &e. 

The rice crop in South Carolina has been a large one. 

The articles inserted concerning the New York canals, 
and the canal stocks of that state, are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and highly gratifying to all persons who can feel 
that they are citizens of the United States—being devoid 
of local jealousies or state prejudices, and rejoicing in 
the prosperity of one part of the union as rendering good 
to the whole. New York is a great state—a mighty state; 
but will go on to acquire strength and wealth for years 
to come, as rapidly as in years past, under a wise admi- 
nistration of her affairs. The natural advantages of the 

state are of the first order, anc the courage and persever- 
ance with which they have been improved well deserve 
the success which has attended her public works; and 
though so much has been done, even yet more remains 
profitably to do—and will be done: for capital goes on to 
acquire capital, and strength is added to strength, seem- 
ingly without end, under a correct application of the 
means whieh are dcing obtained. And vast sums are 
added to these means in the great disbursements of tra- 
vellers from other states, on business, or for relaxation or 


far as to turn him out of the office of canal commissicner! 

—for his political opponents had gained power to divide 

the ‘‘spoils.”” There were parts of the political course 

of gov. Clinton to which we stood opposed—but his ge- 

neral conduct was so lofty and meritorious, wise and 

patriotic, that that opposition was strictly restrained, and 

permitted to have aetion* only against his political opi- 

nions. And we well remember that a distinguished citi- 

zen of New York, because that we had spoken well of 
gov. Clinton, because of his great zeal in promoting the 

canals, withdrew his subscription to the RecistrEr, under 

a bitter charge that the editor had “become a FEDERAL- 

IST !”—But ‘‘federalism” and ‘‘democracy” have long 

been queer things in New York, and latterly become so 
in most parts of the United States, for the same reason— 
that persons, instead of things, are chiefly regarded; that 

individuals are stationed at various places, like [{G-] fin- 
ger-posts, to point the path that leads to “‘genuine demo- 
eracy”’ or ‘‘black cockade federalism’—an adhesion to, 
or rejection of the claims of certain individuals to office, 
being altogether sufficient to change ‘‘an old blue light” 
into *‘a democrat of the school of °98,”? or render an old 
democrat of that school a ‘‘blue light federalist!” 

Mr. McDuffie’s speech, recently delivered at Athens, 
Geo. has a place in the present sheet—for it is interesting 
to know what the nullifiers ‘‘would be at.” 

This speech is a strange production, and especially so 
because of the rank and gross opposition of its sentiments 
to those expressed by its author, resisting the “state rights” 
men of Georgia, &c. who were called “radicals” and 
wore red jackets, in 1821-3, when efforts were making to 
foree Mr. Crawford into the presidency, through the 
machinery of a congressional caucus, the chief leader in 
which was Mr. Van Buren, now a ‘“‘proclamationist.”’+ 
We well remember that, at the time stated, it was a very 
common saying, that Mr. Calhown could “find constitution 
for any thing;” and the writings of Mr. Mc Duffie against 
the Georgia ‘‘Trio,” under the signature of ‘One of the 
people,” were as decidedly in favor of a strong NATIONAL 





* In our own minds—for in the ReaIsTeR, it is not our prac- 
tice to discuss the political opinions of persons, or even to pre- 
sent them at all, except in a general way. 

tit would be very diverting to make close references to the 
opinions and proceedings of individuals of adverse parties in 
1822-3 and in 1832-3,and present them in contrast. In the 
first given period, the Georgians, in general, with all, or nearly 
all the ardent friends of Mr. Crawford as a candidate for the 
presidency, were very strict construers of the constitution 
and pleased with being called ‘‘radicals,’’ though Mr. Crawford 
himself, by his vote in favor of the old bank of the United States, 
and on other occasions, had not shewn so decided an adhesion 
to the tenets of the “‘state-rights’’ party, which was chiefly 
made up of the old anti federalists, (persons who had opposed 
the adoption of the present constitution), and their disciples 
and followers. These radicals, in 1822-3, called Mr. Calhoun, 
and his immediate fricnds and supporters, “‘prodigals??—(Mr. 
C. then being also a candidate for the presidency), because of 
the liberal interpretations which they gave to the constitution. 
Those who formed these two adverse parties are still (as bo- 


pleasure, and the transportation of their commodities— | dies) oppposed, but on reversed grounds of controversy. The old 


whereby markets are esiablished for the surplus produc- 
tions of agriculture, and money rendered ‘‘plenty.’’ We 
have several times said, as we fully believe, after a close 
looking to the subject—that the whole cost of the New 
York canals did not exceed the annual profits, or savings, 
now made to the people of the state because of them, in 


‘“radicals’?? have, with considerable unanimity, “swallowed the 
proclamation whole’’—which many of the old republican party 
could not do, if untramelled by the influences of the present po- 
litical parties, though ready to give a general assent to the prin- 
ciples of the proclamation, having maintained its general princi- 
ples, with great zeal, from 1807 or 1808 up to 1814 or 1815, with 
particular reference to the “restrictive system,”’ and the pro- 


. . . di ad i -ertai ’ ste 
the advanced and advancing prices of land and all sorts ceedings had in certain of the eastern states,and especially 


of merchandise, on account of reduced charges for trans- 


portation, and time saved therein. 


those which related to the Hartford convention. On the other 
hand, the ‘*prodigals”’ as they were called, because of their po- 
litical latitudinarianism, have become the most strict con- 


It is hard to look back at the old ‘‘seurvy politics” of | struers of the constitution who ever appeared im the United 


New York, and keep one’s temper. 


Profligate creatures States—refusing to admit to the federal government the power 


—the slang-whangers of the day, obstructed the making of self- preservation, seeing they contend thateach and every 


of those canals, and called them ‘‘hig-ditches,”’ simply 
because that De Wirv Curnvon was at the head of the 


state, in the operation of its own “‘sovereignty,’’ may nullify, 
at its own discretion, any act of the federal government! 
We may revert to these things, and bring up to recollection 











interest which supported them—aud the party went even so | some curious facts which belong to the several periods stated, 
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vernment as the *‘proclamation,” even by the aid of a 
fively imagination, can be construed to be—as we shall 
take occasion to shew at a future day, if thought neces- 
sary. And then we heard a distinguished member of 
congress from Pennsylvania, who was regarded as an 
ultra friend of internal improvements, declare, that he 
could not reach Mr. C. with ‘a long pole’—so far did 
the latter go beyond him in ddera/ constructions of the 
constitution. We cannot deny to any man an “‘inalien- 
able right” to change his opinions, when convinced of 
error—for, without changes of opinion, and of practice, 
too, our garments might yet be made out of ‘‘fig-leaves,” 
and women, instead of horses, be harnessed to the plough 
F but the use of this right of change in ourselves, 
should teach us much moderation when speaking of its 
exercise by others—and cause us to throw the mantle of 
charity over those whose opinions are adverse to our own. 
Without- this, we can have no more pretensions to the 
character of republicans, than may be prefered on behalf 
of a ‘Turkish bashaw of three tails, or a Rassian lord. 

Mr. McDuffie’s remarks about Mr. Madison, are of- 
fensive. Is he [Mr. M.] ‘‘in the deerepitude of his fa- 
culties?’’* 

Mr. McD. still ‘‘harps” on the tarifi—and has refer- 
ence to his ‘‘forty-bale theory,” though he does not 
directly mention it. Until the discovery of this theory, 
it was universally believed that consumers of goods im- 
ported paid the duties imposed on them—if acting as 
taxes. But Mr. McD. wiser than all other men, has 
demonstrated, that it is the eas of the articles with 
which foreign geods are obtained who pay the duty on 
such goods consumed; and hence the burthen on the cot- 
ton plauters—forty bales out of every hundred being, in 
fuct, taken from them for the support of government, or 
the protection of domestic manufactures! 

‘lo understand this theory clearly, we shall state a case 
—for the theory must as well apply to cod-fish as to cot- 
ton. 

A Yankee proceeds to the banks of Newfoundland, and 
there catches a parcel of fish—which being cured, he 
carries to Madeira, where the price of fish, whether 
American ov British or French caught, is one dollar for 
a certain quantity, which is also the price of a gallon 
of wine, of a certain quality. Well—the Yankee may 
bring his dollar home with him, or lay it out in wine— 
but if wine will bear a profit on its transportation, he 
will surely prefer the latter. The duty on this wine 
is one dollar. And having arrived, and paid or secured 
the’ payment of the duty, the cod-fisher and navigator and 
merchant sells the wine to Mr. McDuffie for 225 cents 
the gallon, and that gentleman consumes it, or entertains 
his friends with it. Who paystheduty? ‘The cod-fisher 
or Mr. McDuffie? The fisherman has gained 25 cents 
a gallon on the wine, because he laid out his dodlar in 





if he had refused to purchase the wine. But the argu- 
ment is—that, if there was no duty on the wine, the 
fish would have sold for two dollars instead of one— 
though English and French and Dutch fishermen would 
supply the same quantity and quality of fish for one dol- 
lar! And how stands the case now, with respect to our 
trade with the West Indies? The duty on coffee lately 
was 5 cents per lb. or more than 50 per cent. on its average 
price in the West Indies. It is now free of duty. Has 
the price of flour, &e. advanced 50 per cent. in the West 
Indies? The rule must work both ways, and apply to all 
cases. ‘There has been no such advance on our products 
exported—nor has even the price of coffee declined. In 
1830, when the duty was five cents, coffee was worth only 
12 cents, duty paid; in 1831, 124 cents, the duty being 2 
cents; and now when free of duty, 13 cents. We speak 





* But if Mr. Madison is now “‘in the decrepitude of his facul- 
ties,’? what will Mr. McD. say to the following extract from the 
first message of Mr. Madison of the congress of the U. States? 

Extract from president Madison’s message to congress, dated 
May 23, 1809. 

‘The revision of our commercial laws, proper to adapt them 
to the arrangement which has taken place with Great Britain, 
will doubtless engage the early attention of congress. It will 
be worthy, at the same time, of their just and provident care, to 
make such further alterations in the laws, as will more especially 

otect and foster the several branches of manufucture, which 
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ave been recently instituted or extended by the laudable exer- 
tions of our citizens.”’ 
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of average prices. We do not say, nor mean to insinuate, 
that the price of coffee has advanced because it is free of 
duty—for price depends upon demand and supply; and 
reference to the case is made only to shew that duties are 
not always taxes, as well as that reductions in the rates 
of duties do not always lessen the cost of goods to con- 
sumers. But if the duty be a tax, the consumer must 
certainly pay it. 

A corrected copy of the speech which was delivered 
by Mr. Webster, at Pittsburgh, has been reeeived—and 
we feel bound to give it a place; because that the speech, 
as published by us, was admitted to be imperfect at the 
time—the stenographer himself being unable, on account 
of illness, even to revise his notes; and for the reason that 
parts of the speech, so published, have been construed 
into meanings which the author never intended them to 
bear. 

We have noticed, in a subsequent page, the publi. 
dinner given to Mr. Fives, at Lewisburg, Va. and present- 
ed some of the toasts—intending also to insert Mr. R’s 
speech on the occasion. The fact called up to recollec- 
tion, and the toast of Mr. Spencer Roane, given at Rich- 
mond in 1808, (when the electors of president dined to- 
gether), are well worthy of notice. The toast was— 
**The union of the states—the majority must govern—it is 
treason to secede.” ‘This toast had reference to the op- 
position in the castern states, when Mr. Giles’ “force 
bill”? was before congress, Ke. 

“MINE AND THINK.” There is ‘fall the difference in 
the world” between the principle of things, when under- 
stood with a due regard to mine and thine! A lieut. Coke, 
of the British army, has lately been in the United States, 
and also ‘‘made a book” about us—a kind of manufacture 
which seems to be very flourishing in England. 

Lieut. Coke, speaking of his visit to Baltimore. finds 
fault with the inscription on the monument erected to 
the memory of Aquila Randall, to whom the killing of 
gen. Ross is ascribed by many, though the fact is not so 
stated on the monument, which is erected on the spot 
where Mr. Randall tell, and in front of the place where 
general Ross received his mortal wound, On one side 
of this monument are these words—‘‘How beautiful is 
death when earned by virtue.” To this the lieutenant 
of the British army excepts, and, having specially ita- 
licised the word ‘‘virtue,”’ says— 

‘If the rifleman, as generally stated by even the Ame- 
ricans themselves, fired deliberately from behind a tree, 
where he had posted himself to await the general’s so 
near approach, that there was no possibility of his aim 
failing, L think the lacter part of the inscription might as 


; * ; be ' well have been dispensed with, for I cannot see what 
adeira—and the logician might have saved 225 cents, | 


honor should accrue, or praise be awarded, to any man 
for a deed which was but a shade better than cold-blood- 
ed assassination.” 

But on the other hand, the generous and gallant lieu- 
tenant, though he speaks of the ‘*bombardment of Fort 
McHenry,” does not at all reprove the manner of it. 
For an American soldier to fire deliberately from be- 
hind a tree and kill a British general, is disereditable, 
and pretty nearly amounts to an ‘‘assassination;” but there 
was no want of noble daring in the British admiral who 
threw about 1,500 hnge bombs at Fort McHenry, keep- 
ing his vessels at such a distance that even the heavy can- 
non which we had could not reach them, in a few instan- 
ces excepted, when a shew of “fair fight” was made— 
from which the British instantly retreated, and kept 
themselves out of harm’s wavy. Were not the mortars 
“deliberately” aimed? and what is the difference in the 
account of “assassINATION”’ between firing from behind 
a tree, and ‘behind’ distance? May not riflemen as well 
use their means of annoyance, as bombardiers? Do not 
both, in real or apparent security, perform precisely the 
same act—both take aim? “Masked batteries”—or guns 
concealed until they can be discharged with sure effect, 
are not reprobated by military men; on the contrary, the 
arrangement of them are often subjeets for the highest 
praise: why then should detachments of ‘*masked” rifle- 
men be considered as murderers? But the matter is not 
worth pursuing. It is just of a-piece with the complaints 
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of a British officer who was engaged in the expedition 
against New Orleans, that the Americans were so litile 
versed in the courtesies of civilized war as to_harrass 
‘this majesty’s” troops imn.ediately on their landing, and 
not allow them to enjoy refreshment and repose, that 
they might gather strength, and, at once, march on New 
Orieans for ‘“‘nooTY AND BEAUTY”’’—to fill their sacks 
with plunder, and gratify their lusts. And yet, per- 
haps, the ‘rough and tumble” fight of the 23d Decem- 
ber had with the British on their landing, and the har- 
rassments of the enemy which followed it, because of 
time gained by general Jackson, and other circumstances, 
as was the opinion of many, led to the preservation of 
New Orleans. 


ee 


Tue REVENUE paid io, in the current year, will be 
excessive, if measured by the present rates of duties.— 
But, while the bonds given for goods imported previous 
to the operation of the tariff law of 1832 are being paid— 
there are added what may be ealled large extra sums, be- 
cause of the reduced credits allowed on duties—and be- 
sides, those on wool and woollens are payable in cash. 
‘These things must be kept in mind, when reference is 
had to the revenue of the year 1833. 

In the week before last, the large sum of 603,900 dol- 
lars were passed to the credit of the United States from 
the New York custom house, the largest amount that 
ever occurred in a single week—and this may, in part, 
account for the ‘‘searcity”? of money. And a Boston pa- 
per says—We understand that the amount of revenue 
that accrucd, the last month was $571,000. Last year 
the amount for August was $595,000, 





Tue PUBLIC DEPOSITES—numons, &c. We have had 
fresh reports almost every day this week from Washing- 
ton, concerning the removal of the public deposites, and 
the resignation of from one to three of the heads of de- 
partments, 

The following paragraphs with relation to a removal of 
the deposites, recently published, are interesting, and 
deserve a record: 

From the Baltimore Chronicle—“‘It was reported yes- 
terday in the city, that the dank of the United States had 
been officially assured that the government deposites 
would not be withdrawn, From the firmness aud inde- 
peudence of the present secretary of the treasury, we 
can readily give credit to this report.” 

On which the Washington Globe sail—*The audacity 
of the bank press is conspicuous in the above remark. 
We believe that Mr. Duane has not even yet communi- 
cated his views to the president, with regard to the report 
of the agent of the treasury, and yet we are told that ‘the 
bank of the United States is orriciaLty assured,’ &c. &e. 
Would the Chronicle convert the secretary of the trea- 
sury into a bank officer, aud have him communicating to 
the corporation what belongs to his relations with the 
president?) ‘Those who respect Mr. Duane believe no 
such thing.” 

From the Wew York Standard of the 17*&—‘If An- 
drew Jackson suffers any members of his cabinet to trick 
the American people out of their most just claims for the 
removal of the deposites immediately, after all that has 
been done and said, he will forfeit their confidence and 
respect, and he will bring on that cabinet a storin of in- 
dignation and abhorrence, such as a ministry have never 
yet endured in this country.” 

A letter from Philadelphia dated Sept. 16, says—*‘It 
appears to be generally understood that the deposites will 
be withdrawn forthwith. It is said that it was decided on 
Saturday at Washington. This report may be relied 
upon. ”? 
PR the M. ¥. Commercial Advertiser of Sept. 17— 

ast evening, we were directly and correctly informed, 
thata Trojan office-holder—a sub-member of the Albany 
regency, came on by yesterday’s conveyance from Wash- 
ington, with positive information upon this subject. He 
stated that he knew the deposites were to be removed, 


forthwith—or, rather, that the places of deposite were to 


be changed. The public moneys already in deposite, he 
said, were not to be removed, but only to be drawn out 
«8 the exigencies of the government required; but all 


future deposites were to be made iv the local banks. 
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From the Globe of yesterday morning. 

We are authorised to state, that the deposites of the 
public money will be changed from the bank of the Unit- 
ed States to the state banks, as soon as necessary arrange- 
ments can be made for tliat purpose, and that it is be- 
lieved, they can be completed in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston, in time to make the change 
by the first of October, and perhaps sooner, if cireum- 
stances should render an earlier action necessary on the 
part of the government. 

It is contemplated, we understand, not to remove, at 
once, the whole of the public money, now on deposite in 
the bank of the United States, but to suffer it to remain 
there until it shall be gradually withdrawn, by the usual 
operations of the government. And this plan is adopted 
in order to prevent any necessity, on the part of the bank 
of the United States, for pressing upon the commercial 
community; and to enable it to afford, if it think proper, 
the usual facilities to the merchants. It is believed, that 
by this means the change need not produce any inconve- 
nience to the commercial community, and that cireum- 
stances will not require a sudden and heavy call on the 
bank of the United States so as to occasion embarrass- 
ment to the institution or the publie. 

The general anxiety which has been manifested on this 
subject, has made it proper to announce what is intended 
to be done: and we understand that the facts and reasons 
which have led to this measure, will shortly be laid before 
the publie. 

It is helieved that they will be found to be amply suf- 
ficient to justify the course which is now to be taken, in 
—" to the public deposites in the bank of the United 
lates, 


eee 


THE BANK oF THE Unitren States. The followin 


just and eloquent description of the bank of the Unite 


States is extracted from Mr. Justice Johnson’s opinion, 
delivered in the case of Osborn vs. United States bank. 
(9. Weat. rep. 872.) 

‘The bank of the United States is now identified with 
the administration of the national government. It is an 
immense machine, economically and beneficially applied 
to the ‘fiscal transactions of the nation. Attempts have 
been made to dispense with it, and they have failed; se- 
rious and very weighty doubts have been abandoned; and 
it is now become the funetionary that collects, the depo- 
sitory that holds, the vehicle that transports, the guard 
that protects, and the agent that distributesand pays away 
the millions that pass annually through the national trea- 
sury; and all this, not only without expense to the govern- 
ment, but after paying a large amount, furnishing the only 
possible means of embodying the most ample security for 
so immense a charge.” 


+ ee 


Tue cnorera still lingers at Columbus, O. It is re- 
marked that no case had occurred among the inmates of 
the penitentiary, about 200 innumber. Many cases hap- 
pened in the Maryland penitentiary last year, but the 
deaths were very few. These facts would seem to shew 
that a command over the diet and habits of persons, may 
either prevent the disease, or check its malignity. 





Cuicxens. A letter to the editor, dated Flemings- 
burg, Ky. Aug. 8, after stating that the place was entire- 
ly free from cliolera and remarkably healthy, though 


out of a population of 6 or 700, the large number of 66 


had died of the awful disease just named, says—“It isa 
singular fact that during the prevalenee of the cholera in 
these parts, thet, on one night, Mr. I. T » lost about 
80 chickens. ‘They were found dead the next mornin 
under their roosts, in various parts of his yard. Mr. T. 
lives about eight miles from this place.” 


Frederick, (.VMd.) Sept. 11. We understand from a 
most respectable gentleman that a singular disease has 
been very fatal amougst the young chickens on his farm. 
They are taken with a foaming at the mouth, and after 
being affected in that way for a few hours, die in great 
numbers. He informs us that he lost fifty in eight days. 
We have not heard whether the mortality is confined to 
his farm or whether it prevails throughout the neighbor- 
hood. 
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PRACTICALEFFECTS. Business begets business—money 
begets money—improvement begets improvement 





anal, 
DIMINISHED VALUE OF PROPERTY. The Chelmsford 


iron foundry, located on the Merrimack, in Massachu- 


but inertness re eee inertness—poverty begets poverty, | setts, was lately knocked off at auction, by Coolidge & 


and the stand-stil 
us-alone always begetting let-us-alone. 





contained only a tavern and perhaps a blacksmith’s shop. 
In 1822, when we last saw the place, it had about thirty 
buildings; and the unfinished grand canal was navigable 
there. 
and populous as Lexington. 
of Kentucky, comes of internal improvement. 





CHEsAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. During the week 
ending on the 5th instant, 68 vessels passed through the 


received £6,000 per annum. 
4 >] oO } are « 22 , a 7 
canal from the Delaware, and 81 from the Chesapeake, £4,000, being in dollars and cents $17,777 77. 


policy begets the stand-still policy, let- | Haskell, of Boston, to col. John Torrey, of Chelmsford, 

for $30,000. 
The Lexington Intelligencer says—‘‘Syracuse in 1816 | cently appraised at $53,000, as part of the estate of She 
hard Leach, late of Faston, (Mass.) deceased. 


It is said that it cost $90,000, and was re. 
P- 





Passencers. Seven thousand and two passengers ar- 


At present we believe there isa town as large | rived at Baltimore, from foreign ports, from the Ist of 
This rapid growth, people | May to the 31st of August. 





Satanres. The lieut. gov. of Nova Scotia formerly 
It is now reduced to 


The go- 


making 149. Former report, 3,764; total this season, | s5> e+ pashan wane eqe liye By aphenead pela 


3,913. 





WINCHESTER AND Porromac rart RoAD. Mr. Robin- 
son, the engineer, has given public notice that proposals 


$27,657 77, a much larger sum than the president of the 
United States receives! 


Pe ++ 


Civitization. The late London papers give us ac- 


will be received by him in Winchester, till the 7th of | counts of two boxing matches, got up for the amusement 
November next, for the grading and masonry of the whole | of the public, in each of which one of the parties was 
line of the road, being twenty-seven miles in extent— | killed. In one of these matches the ruffians fought ninety- 


commencing near the town of Winchester, Va. and end- 
ing at the Shenandoah river. The line will be divided 
into sections, of convenient length, so as in that respect, 
to accommodate contractors. 





A Great work. The cost of the line of the rail road 
from London to Birmingham is estimated at 2,500,000 
pounds, or about twelve millions of dollars! It will join 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway. The highest 
summit between London and Birmingham is 419 feet 
above the sea; and the way, at London, will be 119 feet, 
and at Birmingham 367 feet above the sea. 





A puBLIC BENEFACTOR. We have had the pleasure 
of knowing the gentleman named in the paragraph which 
follows for many years—but to those who know him, 
either personally or by reputation, it is needless to say— 
that he is among the ‘‘most worthy;” a practical man, 
blessed with a strong mind, indefatigable industry, and 
untiring perseverance. We beiicve that the fact stated 
is true—that it was chiefly through the foree of his ex- 
ample and the facilities which he generously afforded, 
that Washington county has probably sold two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars worth of wool in the present 
season. How docsa whole “herd of politicians” sink into 
nothingness, when compared with the works of this esti- 
mable citizen? We are happy in the knowledge that 
there are, and have been, many like him—meu possessed 
of the ‘‘gift” to look a-head and foresee effects, and with 
respect to all sorts of public and private improvements, 
or national or individual enterprises—giving up the pow- 
er of their minds and the force of their influence, to urge 
them forward—and that many, like Mr. Reed, have been 
rewarded in magnificent accomplishments of their gener- 
ous purposes; but too many of them who so well deserve 
to be called pusiic Bpeneractrors, will be duly appre- 
ciated by thosé whom they have most efficiently served, 
only when they shall have rested from their labors, and 
departed from amongst men; but, perhaps, the great re- 
ward is rendered more sure on this account. 

“The sales of wool froin Washington county, (Penn. ) 
are estimated for the present season, at $250,000, The 
U. S. Gazette, in reference to this: subject, says, that 
county is indebted chiefly to the example and efforts of a 
single individual, Alexander Reed esq. for the great ac- 
cession of revenue which she is now reaping from this 
addition to her products.” 





Woot—-prices at Boston, Sept.13. Saxony, 80 a 120; 
Spanish, R. F. & S. 80095; Smyrna, 15a 353 Buenos 
Ayres, 9a 12; American—best Saxony, 75 a 80; full blood 
merino, 65 a 70; common and grade wool 40457. Good 
spinning, 48 a 50. 





Auum sattr. We have a fine specimen of this salt, 
manufactured on the Kanawha. It appears, and is said 
to possess every desirable quality. We are glad to learn 
that the manufacture is prosperous—the demand brisk 


nine rounds—when one of them ‘‘could’nt go it” any fur- 
ther, and was carried off in a state of insensibility, and 
soon died—the fight having lasted three hours! 

In the case of one of these men who was killed, a phy- 
sician who had examined the body, was brought before a 
court, and the following took place— 

By the court, to the physician—If he had been unsuc- 
cessful without receiving a blow, it might have caused it?’ 
Witness—Yes, certainly, my lord. 

Examination continued—I have heard the account of 
the fight, and it is possible that what took place then 
might have caused it. Upon examining the body I found 
several external bruises that had no corresponding inter- 
nal injuries. 

By the court—The bruises of the head or body? 
Witness—Both, my lord. 

By the court—You did not find the vessels more filled 
on that part of the head where there was a blow, than on 
the other parts? 

Witness—No, my lord. In my judgment the death 
was caused by the congested state of the cerebral mem- 
brane. 

by the court—Supposing that congested state had been 
caused by the blows, would it have filled all the vessels 
over the head in the same way? 

W itness—Not so likely, my lord. 

By the court—Then finding the vessels the same all 
over the head, as you say you did, would you attribute it 
more to the general excitement than the blows, 
Witness—The exertion that he underwent would be 
more likely to have caused it than the blows and the ex- 
ternal violence which he had received. In my judgment 
I cannot say that the blows he reecived was the cause of 
his death, either in the whole or in part. That was the 
conclusion L came to from the ‘*post mortem” examina- 
tion. 

The judge in charging the jury, said the testimony of 
the physician made an end of the case, as the prisoners 
were only responsible for the excitement attending the 
fight. ‘he prisoners were accordingly acquitted, and a 
decision is established, that Byrne died, not from the 
blows he received, but from those he inflicted. The re- 
sult has caused much dissatisfaction in the metropolis. 





Hornisre arvarn. The New Orleans Advertiser, of 
the 23d August, relates the following: two Mexicans, of 
the lower class, had a dispute on Sunday last, and agreed 
to go out on the Bayou road and fight a duel with dirk- 
knives. ‘They walked on for some timc, one a little in 
advanee of the other; when they had got about a mile 
from town, the hindermost one called to the other to stop, 
as he thought they had got far enough; the other turned 
and told him that he thought it was folly to fight for such 
trifles, and they had better settle the matter; “ advanced 


to light a segar from one which the other was smoking, 
and, while in the act of lighting his segar, stabbed the for- 
mer in the abdomen and let out his entrails. The wound- 
ed man was brought to town, made his affidavit, identifi- 











and price fair. 





ed the murderer, and died on Monday evening. 
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“d SrrancE casuatty. On the morning of the 19th July | willingly afford its use to the Washington monument 
= last, in Steubenville, Ohio, a valuable mare, belonging | committee. ta 
& to Mr. Wedderstrand, died, after 58 hours of extreme | ‘*The intention of Causici was to return amongst us to 
d agony. The body was then opened to aseertain the cause perfect as well this great work, as also the unfinished tro- 
e- of her death, when a “Shouse” snake, between eighteen | phies of the monument at Baltimore. 
p- inches and two feet in length, was found extending along{ ‘*But, alas! he has fallen a victim to this dire pesti- 
the windpipe, with its head penetrated into the heart. lence, and while we commiserate his fate, it is to pay to 
‘Fhe above we have from responsible men, who saw the | his memory this parting token of admiration and ap- 
r= snake taken out. We have liberty to name some of them | plause.” . 
of and will do se. Rank IN socreTy. ‘The respect we pay to wealth ab- 
Thomas Wedderstrand, owner; Alexander McMur-|sorbs the respect we should pay to genius. Litera 
ray, farrier; James Odcert, Theodore Wedderstrand, J. | men have not with us any fixed and settled position as 
? McGuire, F. Smith, and James Simeral, dissector. men of letters. Inthe great game of honors, none fall 
rly [ew Lisbon (Ohio) Patriot. | to their share. We may say truly with a certain political 
to —. economist, ‘‘we pay best, Ist, those who destroy us—ge- 
fl OFrFICERS TO BE SOBER MEN. The following notice | nerals; 2d, those who cheat us—politicians i quacks; 
- has been issued by the secretary of the treasury to the | 3d, those who amuse us—singers and musicians; and 
the collectors of the customs. least of all, those who instruct us.” It is an important 
‘*It appears to me that officers whose habits are not po-| truth noted by Helvetius, that the degree of public virtue 
; sitively sober, cannot be vigilant; that they cannot exer-j| in a state depends exactly on the proper distribution of 
ac- ; cise their skill with effect, and that an indulgence in one | public rewards. ‘I am nothing here,” said one of the 
vent vice, mean, in itself, too naturally removes repugnance | most eminent men of science this country ever produced, 
was to others. ‘*] am foreed to go abroad sometimes to preserve my self- 
ety- ‘‘[ consider it my duty, therefore, as intimations have | esteem.” [London Paper. 
fur- 3 been given to me, that some officers in the revenue ser- 
and : vice have permitted themselves to indulge in intemperate | Tr nent of good land, in the Isle of Wight, England, 
habits, respectfully and earnestly to ask your aid to put} is said to be two pounds, or $9 60 per acre, besides the 
yhy- a an effectual termination to such practices. I will thank | taxes, which are equal to two shillings more. The price 
rea 2 you to use fearlessly, the opportunities which your posi- | of corn must needs be forced up, to enable the farmers 
a tion offers, for ascertaining and making known any acts} to pay such rents. 
suc- P such as I have referred to, in order that I may perform 
d it? % my own duty in reporting cases of such misconduct to| A movine spercu. In the British house of lords, 
the president, for his information and decision.” Dr. Philpots made a speech on the Jrish chureh tempo- 
nt of ralities bill, which drew tears from the eyes of Mr, Stan- 
then : Frankutx. The New [London] Monthly Magazine|ley. Mr. Stanley has the family interest of £15,000 per 
ound g contains some unpublished letters of Dr. Franklin. ‘The | aanum in the Irish eharch, ine ille lachryme. Both 
ater a following was written when he was a very young man: |the honorable secretary’s sympathies and piety were 
tel *‘ Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1726-7. touched on this occasion. 
Fs ** Dear sister: I am highly pleased with the account 





captain Freeman gives me of you. Lalwaysjudged,from| STRANGE surcrpE. 


} The last Vandalia Whig states 
your behavior when a child, that you would make a 


filled = 








thata man by the name of Miles recently hung himself 

an on i good, agreeable woman, and you know you were ever my | near Carrollton, ill. He had frequently declared his de- 

= peculiar favorite. I have been thinking what would be a} termination to put an end to his life, and had attempted 

death ag suitable present for me to make, and for you to receive, | to hang himself two or three times, but was prevented by 

neme- ie as I hear you are grown a celebrated beauty. Thad al-| his wife. On the morning preceeding his death, he told 

es most determined ona tea-table; but when I consider that | his wife he would live no longer, and, procuring a rope, 

been — the character of a good housewife was far preferable to| left the house. His wife followed, entreating him with 

essels that of only being a pretty gentlewoman, I concluded to | all the earnestness and affection of a faithful companion, 

send you a sent er which IL hope you will accept; to desist from his awfal purpose. About a mile from 

i asa small token of my sincere love and affection. Sister,| their house, Miles ascended a large tree, beyond the 

ae all a farewell, and remember that modesty, as it makes the | reach of his wife, and attached the rope to his neck, told 
ute it ‘ 


most homely virgin amiable and charming, so the want| her that if she did not wish to see him die, she might 
: of it infallibly renders the most perfect beauty disagree-| leave the place. Mrs. Miles, perceiving that her efforts 
ld be a able and odious. But when that brightest of female vir-|and entreaties would be vain, ran for help to the nearest 








1€ €X- tues shines among other perfections of body and mind in | house; but, before assistaice could reach the spot, the 

pment the same person, it makes the woman more lovely than | uuhappy man was dead. 

use of =f an angel. Excuse this freedom, and use the same with Miles was a young man—had been married but a few 

as the =e me. Iam, dear Jenny, your loving brother, months, and for all that is known to the contrary, lived 

\mina- “B. Franxurn.” |happily with his companion. He is supposed to have 
4 been subject to occasional aberrations of mind, 

ony of | Enrico Cavsicr. A correspondent of the New York 

soners J Evening Post, states that this celebrated sculptor, and| Murtrra tines. We noticed in our last the treatment 

ng the fF 7 ng of Canova, died recently at Havana of Asiatic cho-| which a man named Hurlick, a collector of militia fines 

panda 77 era, after an illness of fifteen minutes. Itis well known | in Philadelphia, met with in that city. He will probably 

m the to most of our readers, that the statue of the father of | have to give up this disgusting business—for the excite- 

ree his country which surmounts the Washington monument | ment against him gathers foree as it goes on, as the fol- 

lis. 


ie in Baltimore, was executed by this eminent senlptor, | lowing, from the “Philadelphia Intelligencer,” will shew: 
"4 whose career has thus been cut short, by the pestilence. Lfurlick, the militia fines collector, is mobbed almost 


iser, of *‘Causici also executed the two basso relievos in the | every day of his life. 











The day before yesterday he was 
ans, of capitol at Washington of colonel Boon and the Indians, | surrounded by several hundred boys, shouting, pushing, 
agreed BE and the landing of the pilgrims—and the traces of his | and pelting him, until he was foreed to take refuge in a 
h dirk- masterly mind and of his unrivalled chisel are to be| tavern in Fourth street. The crowd without, having time 
itile in found in his recent bust of De Witt Clinton, in the city | to deliberate upon further operations, determined upon 
a mile hall of New York. In an agony of disappointed hopes} storming his place of refuge. They therefore provided 
to stop, 5 and frustrated success, he left our shores for Cuba, but | themselves with eggs and other missiles; and having sta- 
turned not before he had also executed an inimitable model of | tioned themselves in such a way as to give him a general 
or such the projected equestrian statue of Washington, intended | salute, a number entered the house to force the poor col- 
lvanced for our park, and we fear the loss is toa ereat degree | lector into the street. First, however, they pushed him 
poking, irreparable. We learn that it was pretty well under-| partially out of the window, when an individual on the 
the for- stood that he was to be the artist to execute this noble | outside discharged a bucket of water upon his hapless 
wound- work, and the only consolation left is that his prepared | head. He was then forced into the street, and greeted 
identific 7 model was presented to Henry M. Western, esq. of this | with a general discharge of rotten eggs. Almost blinded 





a city, previous to his departure, whom we doubt not will! and suffocated, he rushed forward and broke through the 
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crowd. They still, however, pursued him, and he only 
escaped by leap'ng several fences, and hiding himself in 
some private yard. ‘The respectable and orderly part of 
the community are heartily tired of these lawless and 
riotous scenes, 

We since learn that Hurlick has been driven from his 
eollectorship.] 

Tat Frencn Treaty. The ‘*Richmond Enquirer” 
has the following admonitory remarks concerning this 
treaty: 

Our French relations are still involved in some uncer- 
tainty. Mr. Livingston will arrive in time to make the 
proper representations, and if necessary, the most forci- 

le remonstrances, against any intention of violating the 
plighted faith of the government, on the subject of the 
treaty. Mr. Davezac’s success, also, in bringing to so 
satisfactory a conclusion the treaty with Naples, may have 
some salutary effect upon the movements of the cham- 
bers. The silk weavers at Lyons and the growers of 
wine may combine their exertions. The just indignation 
and the apprehended resentment of the U, States may 
lend additional weight to all these circumstances. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the affair of the treaty may yet 
terminate in an agreeable manner, though it is not to be 
doubted or disputed that there are some strong influences 
arrayed in France against its success. M. Dupin, the 

resident of the chamber of deputies, is said to be strong- 
y opposed to it; and the weight of his authority, as a 
constitutional lawyer, may tend to weaken iv no inconsi- 
derable degree the strong arguments which are founded 
on a commitment of the national faith, by the conclusion 
of the treaty. But nous verrons. France ought to be 
the last nation in Europe to forget the memorable saying 
of one of the greatest of her sovereignus—‘‘ We have lost 
every thing but our honor!” 





Avexanpen & Co. or Catcutra. The failure of this 
house was the most extensive ever known. At a meeting 
of creditors lately held in London, Mr. Bracken, one of 
the company, presented his balance sheet, from which 
the following amounts are derived: 

Debts due by the firm £3,296,666 13s. 4d. or about 
sixteen millions of dollars, 

Assets—good debts £1,260,112 10s.; doubtful debts 
£2,858,708 6s. 8d.—together £4,734,041 15s. 4d. It 
was expected that no great portion of the doubtful debts 
would be recovered. It is not stated why these debts 
amounted to such an enormous sum, but said that the 
balance sheet was pronounced satisfactory by the credi- 
tors, who instantly signed Mr. Brackeu’s certificate. 





Sunpar. The city councils of Boston have recently 
passed a very long ordinance, for the regulation of drays 
and other carriages of burden. We extract part of ove 
section: 

‘““No person shall be permitted or allowed to lead, 
drive or ride any horse or other beast of burden, to any 

nd or to any part of the sea, or to any other public 
place, to be washed, upon the Lord’s day.” 

[We do not remember to have seen the first day of the 
week officially cailed the ‘‘Lord’s day” until now. ] 

STATE CONVENTIONS. The people of North Carolina 
and Tennessee have, by « majority of votes, decided to 
call conventions for the purpose of amending their re- 
spective state coustitutions. 


—_—+. 
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Died of the yellow fever at New Orleans, on the 30th 
Aug. Joshua Mezick, jr. aged 21, and George H. Me- 
zick, aged 19—drothers, and natives of Baltimore. 

Among the deaths by the yellow fever at New Orleans, 
we notice that of the Dr. Leon de Neckere, Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop of the state, on the 4th inst. He is highly 
spoken of as having been a most worthy and benevolent 
man. 





Remains or Narotzon. Dr. Antommarehi has ad- 
dressed the following letter, dated Paris, August 2, to 
the king of the French: 

Sire—When celebrating the anniversary of the three 
great days of July, your majesty heightened the enjoy- 
ment of the festival by the homage paid to the memory 
of the emperor Napoleon: but the feelings which dictat- 
ed this august ceremony, will not be fully satisfied antil 
the remains of this great man shall cease to repose ina 
foreign land—it belongs to your majesty to claim them 
from England. The success of your demand, sire, can- 
not be doubtful, and I offer myself to your majesty to go 
to St. Helena, to colleet and bring back these glorious 
relics. Iam, sire, with respect, &e. 

“PF, ANTOMMARCHI. 
‘*Medecin de Vempereur Napoleon at St. Helene.” 


eee 


Veto. It isa remarkable fact, that althongh an abso- 
lute negative is vested in the king of England as a branch 
of legislative power, it has not been exercised sinee the 
year 1692—a period of one hundred and forty years.— 
Judge Story in his ‘‘*commentaries on the constitution of 
the United States,” says ‘this fact can only be accounted 
for upon one of two suppositions, either that the in- 
finence of the crown has prevented the passage of objec- 
tionable measures, or that the exercise of the prerogative 
has become so odious, that it hasnot been safe to exercise 
it, except upon the most pressing emergencies. ” 





Tae West Inpra TRapr. The Belfast (Maine) Ad- 
vocate says, **We saw at Castine, a few days since, a lot 
of 120 M. shingles, which had been sent to Barbadoes, 
where an import duty of 14s. ($3 25), was demanded, 
while but $3 were offered for the shingles. Consequently 
they were not landed St. Andrews vessels were selling 
shingles of like quality (duty free), for $3, and making 
fair freight. 





Dry pocxs. From the Boston correspondent of the 


| Portland Advertiser, we learn that the cost of the dry 


dock at Charlestown was $652,482, and the one at Nor- 


folk, $848,220. ‘Total, $1,530,702. 





AN ANTI-NULLIFICATION STEAM BOAT NULLIFIED. 
From the Charleston Courier. Vhe report from the en- 
gineer department to the intendant, relative to the de- 
struction of the U. S. steamboat Franklin, by fire, which 
we give below, is quite a curious and even ludicrous do- 
cument. It is amusing, indeed, to sec what a fiery and 
inextinguishable wrath it pours out against the poor con- 
demned hulk—it almost scems to indicate a sympathy 
with the devouring element in the work of destruction. 
How liberally, too, does it allude to ‘‘the cost to the city 
in the exertions to extinguish the fire!’?? ‘*The naval ar- 
mament that infested our waters the last winter,”’ exhi- 
bited a very different spirit, when they generously and 
promptly assisted us in rescuing our city from a most se- 
rious conflagration, and mace afterwards a handsome 





New Orveans, Serr. 2. It is with pain we notice 
that the epidemic increases; cases which occur are of a 
most malignant and desperate character, aud baffle often- 
er than otherwise, the skill of the healing art. Strangers 
in our city should take refuge on the other side of the 
lake, and absentees should by no means hasten their re- 
turn this season. 

The Bulletin of the same date mentions that the inter- 
ments in that city on the 30th were nineteen, and on the 
Sist, thirty. ‘This would seem to indicate a severe degree 
of mortality. 

The number of deaths at New Orleans, in the month 
of August, was 346. The papers of the 3d instant state 
that the yellow fever has not been so malignant since 
1829. 








contribution for the relicf of the sufferers. 
Engineer's department, Charleston, Aug. 26, 1833. 
To the hon. JI. I. Pinckney, intendant. 

Sir: The alarm of fire which oceurred on Saturday 
night, at half past twelve o’elock, arose from the confla- 
gration of the steamboat Franklin, belonging to the naval 
armament that infested our waters last winter. This ves- 
sel was lying in the dock, near the foundry of Easton & 
Dotterer, whither she had been sent for repairs, but con- 
demned as unworthy of them. The captain was the only 
person on board, and from there being no fire used in the 
engine room, where it commenced, he thinks it must 
have resulted from design; there appears, however, from 
the reasons he urged to me for this opinion no founda- 
tion for it. The bulk and engine of this boat were both 
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condemned when examined by the workmen, and at the 
time of her destruction, cost more to the city in the ex- 
ertions to extinguish the fire, than she probably would 
have sold for. ‘The hulk of the steamboat Hamburg, in 
a similar condition, lying near her, was also destroyed. 
I remain, with respect, your obedient servant, 

M. SrroseEL, principal engineer. 





ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. 
In Maine. \t appears that there were four parties to 
the late election in Maine, and we have seen them called 

1) ‘*the democratic party in favor of nullification,” 
(2) **the democratic party opposed to nullification” (3) 
the national republican party, and (4) the anti-masonic 
party ; and it seems that the first has sueceeded in the 
election of Robert P. Dunlap, for governor—that the se- 
cond was weak—that the third did not ‘‘turn out?’—and 
that the fourth obtained only a few votes. 

The Boston Atlas states the following facts in regard 
to the Maine elections: ‘*There has been a curious revo- 
jution in many of the towns. ‘The ‘federalists’ have 
turned ‘*democrats”’ and the democrats become federal- 
ists. The town of Brunswick, which last year gave 155 
national republican majority, now gives Dunlap a majo- 
rity of 137—Wells gave last year 44 national republican 
majority—now 100 the other way. Gray last year gave 
over 200 Jackson majority—now 33 majority the other 
way.”” 

‘In Thomaston, where Jolin Ruggles lives, who is to 
be the successor of judge Mellen on the supreme bench, 
there is a majority of 288 against Dunlap—last year there 
was a Jackson majority in the town of 280—net loss 568.” 

All which shew the operation of new motives—incom- 
prehensible to us. 

The party No. 2, has been also called the ‘‘Jefferso- 
nian-Jackson party”’—and, as heads of it, judges Preble 
and Ware, gen. Chandler, aud, if we recollect rightly, 
also gen. King, and other distinguished persons, have 
been mentioned; but they were vastly overpowered. It 
is also given out that the “Dunlap party,” is favorable to 
the support of Mr. Van Buren for the presidency. We 
give these things as we gotthem. The returns, Xe. shall 
be published when received, The editor of the Portland 
“Argus,” Mr. Smith, has been elected to congress. 

In Massachusetts. The ‘Boston Atlas,” noticing the 
anti-masonic convention, said—There were 288 ballots 
given, of which Mr. Adams received 219—Henry Shaw 
63, and 6 scattering. ’ 

From the ‘*Boston Patriot” of a subsequent date—*We 
understand that the nomination of the hon. J. Q. Adams 
by this convention as a candidate for the office of gover- 
nor, was yesterday accepted by that gentleman. The 
convention then proceeded to ballot for a candidate for 
that of lieut. governor, and the hon. Samuel T. Arm- 
strong received a majority of the votes. A committee 
was appointed to wait on Mr. A., but as he declined giv- 
ing satisfactory assurances of his anti-masonry,* the con- 
vention re-cousidered their vote, and Hon. Wm. Reed, 
of Marblehead, was unanimously nominated. The con- 
vention then adjourned.” 

The following is Mr. Adams’ letter accepting the no- 
mination: 

Quincy, Sept. 12. 

Fellow citizens: 1 have received with grateful and deep 
sensibility the resolutions which you have been pleased 








_*Mr. Armstrong stated to the committee who waited upon 
him, that he could not adopt the views of the convention, and 
referred the committee to his letter to the state committee, as 
still expressing his opinions. That letter is as follows: 

Boston, November 17, 1831. 
Doctor Abner Phelps: 

Sir: In reply to the questions proposed in your note of the 
15th inst. I would observe, that I am not a mason; and that I 
should be glad to see freemasonry abolished, with the eonsent 
of those who are actually freemasons, or by want of new mem 
bers to keep the institution alive; and [ am of opinion that pub 
lic sentiment tends to such anissue. I am as much as any 
other man a friend to the supremacy of the laws; at present, 
however, I do not believe that it is my duty, in public office, to 
connect the abolition or the support of freemasonry, with my 
Official obligations or conduct. 

Tendering to you, sir, and through you to those of my fellow 
citizens in whose behalf you have addressed me, my respectful 
salutations, I remain your obedient servant, 

Sam. T. ARMSTRONG. 





this day to adopt, and which have been communicated to 
me by your very respectable committee. 

The principles upon which the convention have seen 
fit to place the nomination, which they have done me the 
honor to tender me, are such as I do not feel it consist- 
ent with my duties as a citizen to resist. Believing in the 
right of the people to command the services of one of 
themselves in any station, which they think proper to as- 
sign to him, I cannot suffer any personal consideration to 
withstand the call of so large, so respectable, and so vir- 
tuous a portion of the citizens of the commonwealth, as 
those whom you represent, to submit my name to the de- 
cision of their suffrages, for the office of their chief ma- 
gistrate during the ensuing year. 

[ accept then your nomination, with a profound sense 
of the obligations which your confidence imposes upon 
me; among which that of an administration merging all 
party spirit and feeling, in the great interests of the 
whole commonwealth will be not least impressive; and 
with a fervent prayer to the ruler of the universe, that if 
the voice of the people of the state should concur with 
yours, the final result may be, to heal the divisions of 
party, to promote the harmony of the union, and to 
maintain the industry of freedom, and the purity of the 
constitution. Iam with great respect, fellow citizens, 
your friend and obedient servant, 

Joun Quincy Apams. 

In Vermont. The returns are not yet reported to us 
complete. It is generally said—that Mr. Palmer, the 
anti-masonic candidate for governor, has been re-elected 
by a majority of about 2,000 votes; and that there is an 
anti-masonic majority in the legislature, &c. Particulars 
hereafter. 

In South Carolina—for congress. Col. Clowney, the 

nullification candidate, has been elected over col. Wil- 
liams, the union candidate, in the Pinckney congressional 
district by a majority of 226 votes. In the united dis- 
triets of Edgefield and Abbeville, Mr. .WeDuffie has been 
re-elected by a very large majority over Mr. Pressley, 
the union candidate. All the returns have not come in, 
but enough is known to render it certain that the delega- 
tion of South Carolina, in the eusuing congress, will be 
as follows: 
1. Henry L. Pinekney.*—2. Dr. Thomas D. Single- 
ton.*—3. William J. Grayson.*—4. William K. Clow- 
ney.*—5. Gen. James Blair.—6. George McDuffie.—7. 
John K. Griffin. —8. John M. Felder—9. Warren R. 
Davis. 

All nullifiers except gen. Blair, and all, we believe, 

opposed tothe United States bank, except Mr. Mc Duffie. 
| Charleston Courier. 
Mr. Clowney received 4,564 votes—his opponent, Mr. 
Thomas Williams 4,339. Mr. McDuffie received 1,625 
votes, and his opponent only 329. Mr. Davis 2,930 votes, 
and his opponent, col. Grisham, 2,887. 
In Indiana. In the Vincennes district, Mr. Ewing 
was elected to congress by a majority of one vote; the 
votes being for him 1,922, and for Mr. Davis 1,921. 
In Missouri—for a member of congress. The fol- 
lowing is given as the official statement, except for Green 
county, the result of which is added as said to be known. 


Bull. Strother. Shannon. Birch. 

3,658 3,621 3,258 2,100 
Green county 14 9 172 

5,672 3,630 3,330 


There were also 392 ‘‘seattcring.”” Mr. Bull is elected 
by 42 votes. The ‘*Missouri Republican” encourages 
the appointment of a senator in congress, (in the place of 
Mr. Buckner, deceased), whose sentiments may respond 
to those of Messrs. Ashley and Bull, the representatives— 
saying also that Mr. Benton will leave the senate at the 
end of the next session. And adds—the governor ‘‘should 
appoint a senator who will support the union of these 
states, against the revolutionary doctrines of the nullifiers 
and of the seceders. He should appoint a senator who will 
sustain the United States bank, and vote for its re-char- 
ter—inasmuch as the people have said by their votes for 
Bull, Shannon and Birch, that they were in favor of this 
institution, with modifications: [this assumption cannot 
be denied, for it is notorious that Strother is the only 








*New members. 
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man who opposed the bank.] He should appoint a se- 
nator who will advocate such a system of improvements 
as will give increased facilities to the navigation of our 
great highways, and extend to us the advantages of the 
national road which already connects so many states to- 
gether. He should appoint a senator who will lend his 
time and talents to procure an appropriation for the re- 
moval of the only impediment to the commercial pros- 
perity of St. Louis, and which threatens to shut up our 

rt altogether. Ina word, he should do as the people 

ve done in the late election, throw aside the trammels 
of party—and select that man whois most distinguished 
for the purity of his political life—for talents, for disin- 
terestedness, and a sacred regard for the rights and the 
welfare of the people. If he thus acts, no dissatisfaction 
will be manifested at the selection which he may make 
for this important station.” 


[A temporary appointment of a senator rests with the 
governor. 
The Mississippi papers announce that Mr. Poindexter 


declines being a candidate for re-election to the senate of 
the United States. Mr. P’s term of service does not ex- 
pire until the 3d of March, 1835, but, as the legislature of 
the state meets but once in two years, it may possibly 
elect a senator at the coming session, for the six years 
following Mr. P’s present term. 


= OO Ot — 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

A “‘considerable”? number of persons have been killed in 
duels, in the south, within a short time past. The present 
most fashionable mode is to die by a ball in the head. So fell 
Mr. Campbell, U. 8. attorney for Florida—and others. 


The whole number of passengers over the Saratoga and 
Schenectady rail road, during the month of August, was 14,134; 
and during the months of June, July and August, thirty thou. 
sand five hundred and sizty-five. 


Dr. Franklin recommends a young man in the choice ofa 
wife, to select her from a bunch, giving as his reason, that 
when there are many daughters they improve each other, and 
from emulation acquire more accomplishments, and know 
more, and do more than a single child spoiled by parental fond- 
ness. 


The public jail of the parish of Lafayette, (Louisiana) was 
destroyed by fire on the 12th ult. under the following circum- 
stances: 

“It is generally supposed that it was destroyed at the instance 
and request of Alexander, a negro slave, recently sold by the 
late E. B. Mayfield to a person residing in or near Alexandria, 
Louisiana—a notorious villain—who was confined within its 
wails, at the time, under sentence of death, for his repeated ne- 
farious acts, and who perished in the conflagration. Every 
effort was made to save the prisoner, but the fire was discover- 
ed too late and was too far advanced to release him.”’ 


We learn that on one day last week, the locomotive, Virgi- 
nia, conveyed across the New Castle and Frenchtown rail 
road, at one trip, four hundred 
proportion Of which were No. 1 boxes. The time employed in 
crossing the road (164 miles) was one hour and twenty minutes, 
and the wood consunred, about one-third of a cord of pine. 

[ Phil. U. S. Gaz. 


We were shewn yesterday, a sample of anthracite coal, being 


part of an immense bed recently discovered by Mr. Purcell, en- 


gineer, on the Virginia side of the Potomac, about 15 or 20 miles 


above Williamsport, Washington county. 
Mr. Purcell, that this bed of coal extends tothe Maryland shore. 
It appears to us to be of good quality. [ Balt. Chronicle. 


An interesting discovery has lately been made at Rome in the 
vineyard of Dr. Lupi, between the gates of St. Sebastian and 


ackages of dry goods, a large 


It is the opinion of | pear, 


—— 


A letter from a gentleman in lower Virginia, speaks of the un- 
precedented number of conflagrations in that part of the country 
during the present season—evidently, as it is stated, the work 
of incendiaries. The Richmond Whig sounds an alarm on the 
subject of the elopement of slaves, within the last cight months 
—‘‘a gentleman upon whose veracity we may rely with the ut- 
most confidence, and who has paid considerable attention to 
these matters, informs us that they amount to at least 130, al} 
valuable slaves, generally house servants, and persons who had 
been greatly indulged by their owners. They have generally 
been supposed to make their escape by water.”’ 


There are seventy-six omnibusses running in the streets of 
New York city; one hundred and ninety-four licensed hackney 
coaches, at the different stands, two thousand four hundred and 
forty-nine carts; and one hundred and fifty-seven porters, with 
either barrows or hand carts, 


The editor of the United States Gazette has been presented 
with four apples, which weighed, together, 92 ounces—the light- 
est being 22, and the heaviest 24}. They grew on the farm of 
Mr. Jacob C. Lippincott, of Evesham, Burlington county, New 
Jersey. The quality was also excellent. 


Capt. James Riley, well known to the reading community, 
exhibited, at the exchange, on Wednesday, a silk shawl, made 
at Fez, the capital of Morocco, which he recently purchased at 
Mogadore, for the president of the United States. The shaw! 
is one of great beauty, of diversified colors. Portions of it are 
woven with fine gold, to the value of four doubloons. Captain 
Riley also exhibited two camelions, who changed color nearly 
as quick as the most expert New York politicians. 

[N. ¥. Gaz. 
Mr. Hughes, our charge d’affaires at Sweden, last from Ghent, 
arrived at New York a few days ago. 
It is stated in the western papers that ‘Count Leon,” the 
**famous impostor,’? who succeeded in making a party for him- 
self among the **Harmonists”’ and caused a division of that so- 
ciety, has stripped his followers of the thousands of dollars 
which came to their share, and left them in beggary. He has 
fled to Mexico. He appears to be a most accomplished knave— 
if the half of what is said of him is true. 


The Petersburg and Roanoke rail road, is in full operation 
passengers being conveyed between the two points, a distance 
of sixty miles, in the short space of four hours. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 11th August, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the house of commons, on the night of the 7th, the slavery 
abolition bill was read the third time and passed. Parliament 
was expected to get through business about the 20th. 
In the house of commons, lord Althorp held out a hope that 
the progress of reductions in the expenditures would enable the 
government to remove the inhabited house tax. 
The princess Victoria, had nearly been killed by the fall of 
one of the spars of a vessel, in which, with her mother, she was 
taking an excursion. 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the first of September. 
For a great many years past there has not been so abundant a 
harvest as at present. 


PORTUGAL. 

Don Pedro and his suite entered Lisbon on the 28th July, and 
was received with great enthusiasm. ‘The city rang with vivas! 
—and the houses were illuminated for several successive even- 
ings. Miguel was supposed to be with the army in the north. 
It was thought he would soon be expelled from the country. 
The place of his retreat was not ascertained. Donna Maria 
was about to leave Paris for Lisbon. It seems that France and 
England have requested, or required, that Don Pedro, shall not 
assume the regency—the reasons for which do not so fully ap- 

It is hinted, however, that Russia may not like it—and 
Pedro, himself, is not much esteemed. 
THE POLES. 

The emperor Nicholas has just issued two decrees, which 

must excite the indignation of the world. The first is a de- 


St. Paul. The celebrated mosaic, made by Sosius Pergamus, 
and mentioned by Pliny, lib. 33, sect. 25, has been found. The 
mosaic represents the remains of a dinner left on a floor, bones 
of chickens, fish, lettuce leaves, a mouse gnawing these frag- 


cree rendering political offences amenable to courts martial, in 
contravention of the tyrant’s “organic statute,’ of the 22d Fe- 
bruary, 1832, promising a special law for offences against the 
state. ‘The second is possibly as strong an act of tyranny as 





ments, &c. Pliny states that two doves on a vase were repre- 
sented on the mosaic, but this part of the work has been da- 


maged by the construction of a wall near the place where it 


wae deposited. 


A person once said to a father whose son was noted for lazi- 
ness, that he thought his son was very much afraid of work. 
“Afraid of work,” replied the father, “not at all—he will lay 
down and go to sleep close by the side of it!”’ 


Roxanna Love, wove, in the Williamsville factory, Killingly, 
Conn. in the month of June last, on three looms, three weeks 
in succession, 802 yards per week, making in the whole 2,418 
ards of 37 inch sheetings, averaging to each loom per day 44 
100 yards; yarn No. 18. She also wove in one week, on six 
looms, commencing August 19th, to Saturday the 24th, inctu- 
sive, 1,575} yards same kind ofcloth as above named, averaging 
433 yards to each loom per day; for which she received six miils 


was ever carried into execution in any age or country, however 
fierce the aspect of the ruling sway—being an official order to 
punish the teachers and youth of Poland for studying their na- 
tive language and history! In one word, a semi-barbarous peo- 
ple, with the grossest injustice, subject a comparatively en- 
lightened one, and cooly decree the utter destruction of their 
annals, literature, and language. The students who have been 
studying their native language and history, are to be sent off to 
the armies! 
SWITZERLAND. 

Schirytz, July 31. A civil war has just made its appearance 

in this part of the country. An inhabitant of Kusspacht* 





[*Kussnacht is on the borders of the lake of the four cantons, 
three leagues from Lucerne, and with its district contains 4,000 
souls. [t was atthis place that William Tell slew the tyrant 
Gessler. This small state was subject to Schwytz before the 





per yard—@® 45 cents for one weck. [ Prov. Jour. 





revolution of 1793.] 
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r) having petitioned for a reunion with the 
ee Seas Her crested yesterday by the authorities, but 
afterwards rescued by his friends. Serious disturbances ensu- 
ed; the windows of several houses were broken, muskets were 
fired, and several persons were wounded. The party who were 
for a reunion suffered much. ‘Troops were immediately sent to 
the frontier to prevent acivil war. Col. Aleyberg, an officer 
of the federal government, but now attached to the small diet, 
entered Kussnacht at the head of 600 men, and took possession 
of it, in the name of the canton of Schwytz. He deposed the 
authorities, appointed new magistrates, made the principal pa- 
triots prisoners, and brought them under escort to Schwytz. We 
have here 3,000 men under arms ready to support him; and the 
smaller cantons are all brave and zealous, and are also ready to 
lend their aid. On the arrival of the troops on the frontier this 
morning, several musket shots were heard in the distance, and 
soon afterwards a messenger brought intelligence that hostili- 
ties had commenced, and a public functionary transmitted to 
the commandant a letter demanding a supply of forces. 


LATER FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 13th /lugust, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

In the house of lords, Aug. 12th, the slavery abolition bill was 
read a second time, and after a very tedious discussion, of which 
the object is by no means apparent, the committal of the bill 
was understood to be fixed for the 14th. 

In the house of commons, the China trade bill was reada 
third time and passed. 

The report on the bank charter bill was received, and the bill 
was ordered to be read a third time the next day. 

The factories regulation bill was again discussed. 

The second reading of the Irish tithes bill, gave rise to a pro- 
tracted discussion, but was carried on a division—109 to 53. 

There was a great fire in Dublin in the night of the 9th ult. 
at the sugar and spirit stores of the custom house. The loss is 
estimated at £500,000. Among the articles destroyed were 
3,000 hhds. sugar and 1,000 puncheons of spirits. The building, 
which is a perfect ruin, cost £103,000. 

It is reported that the marquis of Anglesey will be recalled 
from the lord lieutenancy of Lreland. 

Ireland was getting quiet. 


FRANCE. 

Galignani’s Messenger of the 10th observes—We learn that 
the government has received new proposals from that of Hayti, 
but they have not been acceded to. The government requires 
that positive guaranties should be given before any other nego- 
tiation is entered upon, in order that the execution of what may 
be agreed upon may be trusted to. The brig le Cuirassier is 
about to sail from Brest with despatches for Port-au-Prince, 
from the minister of foreign affairs on the subject of this negoti- 
ation, and she is to wait for the answer of the Haytien govern- 
ment. 


PORTUGAL. 





A STEAMBOAT ON A NEW PLAN, 
From the Troy Press. 

Mr. Burden, of this city, already favorably known to the pub- 
lic as a most ingenious mechanic, and the author of an impor- 
tantinvention, whereby he has secured a fortune to himself, 
and conferred a great benefit upon the country—we mean his pa- 
tent wrought spike machine—has undertaken no less a task than 
that of effecting an entire overturn in the coustruction of steam- 
boats and steam navigation. He is now constructing a steamboat 
on a plan peculiarly bis own, to run 25 miles the hour,and to make 
a trip from Albany to New York and back by daylight. 

It is not, however, in respect to speed only, which is to con- 
stitute the chief excellence of Mr. Burden’s boat, but in regard 
to materials, weight, cheapness of construction, and the power 
necessary to propel it, it is designed to effect a saving of 50 per 
cent. over the most approved models now in use. 

The plan is this: Mr. Burden has constructed two trunks, 
which, for the want of a better similitude, we shall compare to 
two huge sea serpents. ‘They are each 300 feet long, and only 
8 feet diameter in the centre, tapering off each way to a point. 
They are constructed of staves, like a barrel, except instead of 
hoops on the outside, they are drawn together from the inside 
by iron rods having a head at one end and screws cut at the 
other. These at regular intervals pass from the outside of the 
trunk through each stave, and through a stout iron in the centre 
and are there drawn up and secured fast by a nut. The staves 
ure of pine timber 4 inches thick, and from 30 to 80 feetin length. 
These two trunks are to be placed side by side, 16 feet apart at 
the centre, and suitably and efficiently connected together by 
transverse timbers, upon which the deck is to be laid and the ma- 
chinery placed. It is designed to propel the boat with one 
wheel only, which is to be placed between the trunks at the cen- 
tre. The buckets will be 16 feet long, and the diameter of the 
wheel considerably greater than in common boats. The engine 
will be horizontal, like that of the Novelty; and is designed or- 
dinarily to exert a 75 horse power, but is so constructed that 
greater may be had if necessary. Mr. B. however, does not eal- 
culate that more will be required. 

The trunks were constructed at Merritt’s mills, below the 
city, and were launched, or rather rolled into the Hudson yes- 
terday. We had the pleasure of seeing one of them deposited 
in the watery element. The other was launched before we ar- 
rived. Itis designed immediately to frame them together, and 
lay the deck. This done, the machinery will be applied, and 
the invention tested by actual experiment. Itis proper, how- 
ever, to say, that an experiment has already been made, witha 
boat of smaller dimensions, and trunks eighty feet long; the suc- 
cess of which, in the opinion of Mr. B. justifies the present un- 
dertaking, and is the basis of his entire confidence in its success. 

8 © Ot — 
ENGLISH MANNERS. 

The comforts of British legislation. It is not unusual, wher 

inidnight approaches, to observe members in different parts of 

















There is a great deal of matter from this country—but it is on- 
ly important to say that the party of Donna Maria seemed com- 
pletely established. The patriarch of Lisbon had offered up 
prayers for her. The Miguelites appear to have suffered ex- 
ceedingly in their attacks upon Oporto. Miguel was yet un. 
heard of. Itis reported that he will not be permitted to enter 
Spain. 

Don Pedro is said to have granted a general amnesty, except- 
ing only the minister of police. It is thought that one of his first 
acts will be the suppression of convents throughout Portugal. 

The foreign papers state confidently that the English ministry 
are endeavoring to bring about an arrangement by which Don 
Pedro is to return to Brazil, and that M. de Talleyrand and lord 
Palmerston, on the part of their respective courts, have had se- 
veral conferences on the subject. 

It is well observed—‘it seems strange that France and Eng- 
land should undertake te determine where the father of the 
queen of Portugal ought to reside.” 


SPAIN. 

Madrid, ug.1. Weare assured that negotiations are on foot 
respecting the recognition of several of the Jate Spanish colo- 
nies in America. Our cabinet still put forward, as the sine qua 
non, the proportionate division of the debt, which is to be set- 
tled on conditions similar to those now in contemplation be- 
tween Holland and Belgiuin. 


GERMANY. 
We notice the movement of large bodies of troops. 
isagreatcamp. The bayonet rules. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
We hear of new negotiations, concerning the affairs of these 


kingdoms. They are, as they were—not worthy of record; 
‘words, words, words.” 


Germany 


SWITZERLAND. 

The disturbances in this country appear to have been more 
extensive than at first was reported—300 persons were killed in 
One of the affrays. The cause of these quarrels is not stated. 


MEXICO. 
It is said that general Valencia had defeated the “traitor” 


























the house sound asleep, which frequently, especially when di- 
visions take place, gives rise to the most ludicrous mistakes. 
Some steal away, says the Parliamentary Review, into the re- 
cesses and galleries, for more undisturbed repose, and others go 
into the library or the house of lords, or the nearest tavern or 
coffee room, for change of air and motion, and are locked out 
on the division. On one of the motions in committee on the 
East India bill, Mr. Spring Rice was fast asleep in a recess of 
the house on one of the benches, and was counted in the oppo- 
sition against ministers, of which he is an official colleague. On 
Mr. Ruthven’s motion against sinecures, Mr. Young and others, 
who were endeavoring to get away, s0 as not to vote at all, 
were brought back to vote against their own wishes. 

On Mr. 'Tennyson’s motion for short parliaments, col. Evans, 
who had spoken in favor of the motion during the evening, was 
found fast asleep during the division, and was counted among 
the opponents of the measure he had spoken to defend: and 
similar instances are occurring almost every day. All this is 
very discreditable; but the fault is not so much in the members 
as in the system. Nature dictates that they should be in bed. 
The ministers—who have it in their power at any time to alter 
the hours and reform the rules of the house—insist that they 
should be legislating; and thus, while for every other duty in 
life, men are required to be in full possession of their faculties 
—for the business of legislating, the most difficult and important 
that can be undertaken by man, the hours are chosen when fa- 
tigue and stupefaction combine to render men’s bodies and 
minds alike unfit for the due discharge of their duties. 

[London paper. 


Visit to Almack’s—April 16, 1818. We were at Almack’s last 
night. The younger part of the company danced. They were 
not the most numerous part. Statesimen, cabinet ministers and 
their ladies, peers, peeresses and their daughters, foreign am- 
bassadors and others, were present. In these circles, if all 
classes do not intermingle, all ages do. Gibbon, writing to lord 
Sheffield from Paris, says, that Horace Walpole gave him a let- 
ter to Madame du Defland, ‘‘an agreeable young lady of eighty- 
two,’? who had constant suppers at her house, and the best 
company. There may be seen in society in London, and as 





general Escalada, who, with general Palacios, has been captur- 
ed. General Santa Anna does not appear strong enough to pur- 


ue general Buran and general Arista. The country is under a | 


ENERAL Calamity. 





parts of its ornaments, ladies whom I should set down as not 
| far short of that youthful age. It woyld be doing injustice to the 


| stronger sex to suppose that they give up sooner. We got to 


| Almack’s after having been at Covent Garden theatre to see 


ee 
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Miss O’Neil’s Bianca. In like manner, it is after the opera that 
we go to the evening parties of lady Castlereagh, the invitation 
specifying that time. Neither the opera nor Covent Garden 
break up until twelve. Parties beginning at that hour, last until 
two or three. Most of those who have been at them do not rise 
until towards noon nextday. About two commences the roll 
of carriages. At six in the evening the morning ends. Then, 
scarcely sooner, the throngs of carriages, with gentlemen and 
ladies on horseback disappear from the streets and parks, the 
hour of preparation for dinner being at band. This is no over- 
drawn account, but the daily routine. It seems strange that 
health can be preserved with such habits; yet the men look pale, 
the women blooming. Chiefly, they are of a class whose riches 
leave them at perfect leisure; but mixed in with them are others, 
men of affairs, whose duties are arduous, and whose fame must 
be kept up by exertion—cabinet ministers, parliamentary ora- 
tors, even chancellors and vice chancellors—the last being seen 
on the bench next morning at nine. How these go through all, 
it seems more strange. ‘This kind of life opens by degrees in 
February, gets to its crisis in May and June, and ends with July. 
[Rush's Residence at the court of London. 
® — Otte 
NAPOLEON AND THE PRINCESS OF HATZFIELD. 

In the year 1806 a strong sensation was caused by the affair 
of the princess of Hatzfield, in which it must be allowed that 
Napoleon behaved with the most creditable generosity. It ap- 
pears, that after the emperor had effected his triumphs in Por- 
tugal, and after the king and queen of Prussia withdrew from 
Berlin, the prince of Hatzfield remained in that city, and acted, 
in some respects,as aspy on the Frencharmy. He had had the 
folly to put a letter into the Berlin post for the king of Prussia, 
giving his majesty a full account of all that was passing in that 
city, the movements of the French, their number, their senti- 
ments, with other particulars. ‘The letter was intercepted; it 
was placed into the hands of Napoleon, who, on perusing it, 
flew into one of his ‘glorious fits’? of passion, as Madame Junot 
calls them, and directed a military commission forthwith to sit 
and investigate the conduct of tire prince. The princess, hear- 
ing the news, and remembering that Duroc, who had great in- 
fluence with Bonaparte, sought him every where. When at 
Jast she found him, he offered his best advice, and he recom- 
mended her to see the emperor On the same day, as otherwise 
her interference might be too late. ‘*You shall see the empe- 
ror,” said Duroc, *‘rely upon me.”? _ We continue the narrative 
from Mad. Junot’s memoirs: **The emperor had been to a grand 
review of his guards; they were out of humor because they had 
no share in the victory of Jena, and the emperor, unwilling to 
give them the least pain, had been to visit them; this caused his 
absence from Berlin. On his return he was surprised to find 
Duroc waiting for him with an air of great impatience. Duroe 
had been much interested by the despair of the princess of 
Hatzfield; since his interview with her, he had seen two of her 
husband’s judges, and had learnt that there was no hope for 
him. He requested an immediate audience ofthe emperor, and 
followed him into his closet. You are come to tell me that the 
town of Berlin is in revolt: is itnot so? I am not surprised, but 
they will have a‘terrible example to-morrow to cure them of 
the mania of revolting. Duroc saw that the prince of Hatzfield 
was in the worst case possible. He was convinced that the 
only successful advocate in his behalf would be the princess 
herself; he obtained permission to introduce her, and went to 
fetch her. The unfortunate wife, on being brought into the pre- 
sence of the man who could kill or spare her husband, had only 
power to throw herself at Napoleon’s feet. He raised her im- 
mediately, and spoke to her with the utmost kindness. Ma- 
dame de Hatzfield sobbed convulsively, and could only repeat, 
as it were, mechanically, ‘ah, sire, my husband is innocent!’ 
The emperor made no answer, but went to his escrutoire, and 
taking from it the prince’s letter, held it towards his wife in si- 
lence. She looked at the unfortunate paper, then burst into 
tears, and striking her forehead with her clasped hands, ex- 
claimed in consternation, ‘oh! yes, it is his writing!? The em- 
peror was affected, it appears, by the frankness which in the hour 
of peril she acknowledged the whole truth to him; thus leaving 
him all the merit of the affair. He would not refuse it, but ad- 
vancing to the princess, put the fatal letter into her hands, say- 
ing, with a graciousness which doubled the value of the favor, 
‘make what use you please of this paper, which ts the only evi- 
dence against your husband; when it no longer exists, [ shall 
have no power to condemn him;’ and he pointed to the fire 
which was blazing in the chimney. The letter was burnt, and 
its flame was a hon-fire of rejoicing for the deliverance of the 
prince. 1 know not whether he continued grateful, but I hope 
so for the sake of humanity. I have since learnt from Duroc 
how much the emperor was affected by the eandor of the prin- 
cess of Hatzfield. Her profound grief in trusting entirely to his 
mercy had penetrated to his heart. He had feelings of huma- 
nity and affection, whatever may be said to the contrary, and 
stronger, perhaps, than may be believed.”’ 

—— BB Steer — 
- MONSTER MORTAR OF ANTWERP. 
From the United Service Journal. 

The idea of constructing a mortar of such magnitude originat- 
ed with the celebrated colonel Paixhans, of the French artillery. 
It was cast at the royal foundry at Leige, under the direction 
of baron Evan, the Belgian minister of war. It is 4 feet 11 in- 
ches long, is 393 in diamer, and 44} inches in the bore, and 
weighs 14,700 ibs. The weight of the empty shell is 916 lbs of 





the powder contained in the shell, 90 Ibs. of the shell, when full 
charged 1,015 lbs. The powder chamber is made to hold 30 Ibs. 
but, as will be afterwards seen, a considerably less quantity than 
this suffices to discharge the shell when the range does not ex- 
ceed 800 or 900 yards. The weight of the wooden bed which 
contains the mortar is 16,090 Ibs. 

The name of ‘monster mortar’? was well selected, for it is 
searcely possible to conceive a more ugly or unwieldy imple 
ment. With the exception of the mortar at Moscow, the bore 
of which is 36 inches in diameter, and which, if ever used, must 
have been employed for projecting masses Of granite, the “mon- 
ster mortar’? exceeds in magnitude any other engine of the kind 
hitherto Known. The immense pieces called Karthauns, which 
were common on the continent in the early part of the 18th 
century, rarely exceeded between 70 and 80 ewt. and projected 
a ball of not more than 60 Ibs. weight.* 

It was conveyed from the foundry at Leige, on a carriage 
made for the purpose, to the heath of Braeschaet, near Antwerp, 
where it arrived on the 17th of December. On the day afier, a 
preliminary trial took place in the presence of a number of 
French and Belgian officers. Previous experiments made with 
itat Liege had not succeeded, cither owing to some defect in 
the shell, or in the mode of firing. It had been tried with the 
usual wooden sabot as well as with a wad of twisted straw, but 
with one or two exceptions, the projectile burst at the moment 
of quitting the piece. This was attributed to a want of thick- 
ness in the shell, particularly of the culot, or part coming in con- 
tact with the charge, which, from the great diameter of the ca- 
vity, had not sufficient thickness to resist the shock of the 
powder and concussion of the air. Fresh shells were directed 
to be cast. Eight or ten experiments were first made with the 
dead shell, filled with its proper weight in sand, and fired with 
various charges, from 6 to 12 Ibs. gradually increasing. No ac- 
cident occurred. The artillery officers being satisfied with these 
trials, the sheli was loaded to a third, and so on to a full charge, 
upwards of a barrel and a quarter. Only one shell out of six 
burst at the mouth of the piece, the remainder fell near the 
target, and exploded with a fierce detonation, tearing up many 
cubic feet of earth and scattering splinters to the distance of 
450 yards. The shells were hoisted to a level with the mouth 
of the eylinder by means of a chevalet [tressel], supporting a 
swivel bar, en the one end of which were suspended two chains 
with hooks to catch the rings of the shell, and on the othera 
weight nearly equaling that of the projectile; it was easily rais- 
ed by this means, and then lowered, without any jar, into the 
chamber. A straw-twisted wad was employed as a sabot. The 
operation of loading required on an average from 37 to 50 mi- 
nutes. The vent was fitted with a spring detonator, and the 
man who fired stood behind a traverse and pulled the string with 
a long cord. 

The efficiency of the mortar having been thus satisfactorily 
determined, it was resolved to convey it into Antwerp, and 
place it in battery against the citadel. Eight horses were re- 
quired to draw the carriage on which it was placed, and eight 
others to draw the carriage containing the bed. The station 
selected for the mortar was close by the Malines gate, and 
within 800 yards of the Fernando bastion of the citadel. 

At midnight of the 2lst and 22d, the mortar was loaded with 
12) Ibs. of powder, and the first discharge took place. The shell 
was watched with extreme anxiety as it made its parabola, and 
a look ont person, stationed on the tower of St. Andre, (in the 
city), reported that it had fallen and exploded near the great 
powder magazine at the gorge of the bastion Fernando. At the 
second shot, which took place nearly an hour later, the shell 
burst on issuing from the mouth of the mortar, not by explosion 
of the fuse, but from the weakness of the projectile itself. Great 
care was therefore, ordered to be taken to select others with 
thicker culots. The mortar was fired at intervals during the 
following day, and the shell was then easily to be traced in its 
progress from the mouth of the mortasn. In the air it had the 
appearance of a huge cricket-ball, and seemed to have but 
little velocity. On the 23d, gen. Chassee capitulated. and there 
was, fortunately no further occasion for the use of this tremen- 
dous instrument of destruction. 

Mee 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

In one of the recent debates in the British house of commons 
on the slavery abolition bill, Mr. Buxton said— 

‘Putting other arguments out of the question, in his view one 
of the strongest grounds for withholding half the purchase-mo- 
ney until the completion of the contract, was derived from the 
conduct of the people of England. An instance of such devoted 
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*One of these machines, christened the ‘*Foul wench,”’ was 
mounted on the rampart of the water gate at Dresden when that 
city was besieged by Frederick of Prussia, in the year 1760. It 
was the ruin of the houses in the rear, and an object of terror 
and alarm to all its neighbors; indeed, the commotion and roar 
which its discharge occasioned were such, that the officer in 
command was generally compassionate enough to give previous 
notice of the exact time when it would begin tothunder. The 
non-militants might be seen and heard running up and down the 
streets, and shouting “‘to day the foul wench will be fired three 
times—at six, at noon, and at seven in the evening.’’ At this 
signal the windows were thrown open, and every thing that was 
brittle, was hurried away to some corner! Men, women and 
children fell on their knees in prayer, and not a lip would touch 
food until the “*wench’’ had done her bidding. 
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and disinterested generosity was never known (cheers). While 
they were suffering severe distress, burdened with heavy taxes, 
and enduring great privations, they were still ready to give the 
enormous sum of twenty millions for the accomplishment of an 
act of humanity (hear, hear!) One of the last exclamations of 
that great and excellent man (Mr. Wilberforce) on his death- 
bed, and clasping his hands, was—‘That I should have lived to 
see the day when the people of England voted twenty millions 
of their money for the abolition of slavery!’ (cheers). He (Mr. 
F. Buxton) was satisfied that they would give, not twenty mil- 
jions merely, but forty millions (no, no!) if they could once feel 
assured that the great measure they had at heart would be ac- 
complished, and the money not thrown away. They had, in the 
course of discussions On that bill heard a great deal about moral 
courage, but he would contend, that in the line of conduct 
which his majesty’s government pursued, they had, in an emi- 
nent degree, evinced moral courage. It would have been easy 
for them to have gained a cheap popularity by yielding at once 
to the declared wishes of the country, and to have said, on com- 
ing into power, you shall have emancipation, and, what is more, 
you shall have that emancipation at the expense of others. No; 
the language which the present government held was this—You 
shall bave emancipation, but you must pay for it. During the 
whole of the struggles in which he, as an humble individual, 
nad been engaged for the attainment of the object then in view, 
he at least possessed the consolation of knowing that he had 
sought for emancipation, and for emancipation in peace.”? 

On the same occasion, in reply to a speech of Mr. O’Connell, 
Mr. James said— 

“Being no lawyer, he could not follow the system of special 
pleading which had been observed, neither could he compete 
with lawyers in the debate. He had formerly said, and he still 
maintained, that, in spite of slavery, the slaves in the West 
Indies were better off than the laborers. If the peasants of 
Ireland were as well off as the negroes of the West Indies, the 
honorable and learned member for Dablin might indeed give up 
his agitation, for it would be useless. It might well then be 
said, ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone’ [a laugh.] The hon. and 
jearned member would truly find that the effect of his agitation 
had disappeared— 

‘And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Left not the rent behind’ [loud laughter}”? 


—— 8 © One — 


THE GANG OF COUNTERFEITERS AND COINERS. 

The Montreal Gazette says—On Thursday last, the first trial 
of the Dunham counterfeiters took place at the court of king’s 
bench, before the chief justice and judges Pyke and Rolland. 
From the circumstance that there were eight bills against the 
same individuals for the offence of unlawfully acquiring and 
having in their possession counterfeit notes of as many banks 
in the United States, with intent to utter them, at one and the 
same time, the attorney general was anxious to have the whole 
tried before one jury; to which Mr. Grant, counsel for the pri- 
soners, Was disposed to accede; but the chief justice refused to 
allow this mode of proceeding as tending to confuse and embar- 
rass the jury on the trials. The attorney general then selected 
the indictment which related to the acquiring and possessing a 
ten dollar bill of the bank of the United States. The prisoners 
in the dock were ten in number—Ebenezer Gleason and his sons 
Ebenezer P., Willard, Samuel and Horace; Reuben and Benja- 
min Moses; Jonas Boardman; Benjamin Dudly Wing; Artemis 
Howse; Lyman Jones and Willis Sherman. 

After a very long trial, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty 
against Ebenezer Gleason, the father. 

The same individuals, with the exception of Lyman Jones, 
were put upon their trial yesterday for having in their possession 
plates for forging the notes of the Harrisburgh bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sussex bank and Commercial bank of New Jersey. and 
Fulton bank of New York. The jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty against Ebenezer Gleason and his sons Ebenezer, Horace 
and Willard, Benjamin Dudly Wing, Benjamin Moses and 
Jonas Boardman; and not guilty against Artemis Howse, Samuel 
Gleason, Reuben Moses and Willis Sherman. 

Another paper observes—Tlie eleven counterfeiters, of whose 
arrest in Canada an account was published a few weeks since, 
have been tried at Montreal. The trial was finished on the 7th 
of September. The eleven prisoners, with their tools, presses, 
notes, crucibles, false coin, dies, &c. were brought into court. 
Of the eleven, seven have been convicted, who will be sentenc- 
ed to two years imprisonment each. One of them, who is most 
particularly favored, has two years and a half, in addition to 
seeing company in the pillory. Four were acquitted; but will 
be tried again at the next term for coining. New indictments 
will then be brought against them all; and it is supposed that 
they will receive, in toto, about ten years imprisonment each. 





The progress made in counterfeiting, forging, coining, in rob- 
hery and pocket picking, and other offences against property, 
have become awful—and to these are specially added organized 
bands of gamblers, ‘“‘honorable gentiemen,’’ who will not steal, 
but swindle all whom they can. 

THE NEW YORK CANALS. 
From the Albany Argus of Sept. 9. 

CANAL TOLLS AND CANALNAVIGATION. The aggregate amount 
of tolls received upon all the canals of the state for the month of 
August, is $147,945: Exceeding the amount received during the 
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same month last year, by the sum of $58,266. The revenue de- 
rived from tolls from the opening of navigation to the first of 
September, is greater by more than one hundred and filty-cight 
thousand dollars, than it Was during the same months of 1832: 
And exceeds by about $100,000 the receipts for the like period 
in 1831. The cholera bad a serious effect in diminishing the 
tolls for July and August of last year. 

There is every indication of an active and extensive fall busi- 
ness, and it is now certain that the tolls of this year compared 
with the last, will show an increase of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and it would not be surprising if the increase 
should come up to two bundred thousand. 

The canal board, at its session in March last, made a reduc- 
tion in the rates of toll, which, upon flour, salted beef and pork, 
butter, cheese, and all agricultural productions going towards 
tide water, was equal to 29 per ct. upon the former rates. A 
reduction was also made upon merchandise, and most other ar- 
ticles going from tide water, which was equal to 142 per 
cent. An average of these reductions would give a fraction less 


tolls, and as the reduction upon it is only 14) per cent. itis per- 
haps fair to assume that the reduction in the rates of toll made 
by the canal board, would not vary much from an average of 20 
percent. This 20 percent. upon the amount of tolls already col- 
lected would be equal to $158,600. If we add this sum to the 
increase of tolls, notwithstanding the reduction, it gives a total 
of about $316,000. We are inclined to infer from this data, al- 
though entire accuracy is not attainable atthis time, that the ar- 
ticles transported upon the canals have increased about one- 
third, compared with last season. 

There has been, during most of the season, such a press of 
boats and rafts upon the Erie canal, as to produce serious hin- 
drances at the locks and acqueducts; and it is estimated that 
these hindrances amount to one or two days in making a pas- 
sage from Albany to Buffalo. 

The opinion has become very prevalent from the experience 
of the present season, that measures should be taken without 
delay, for doubling the locks upon the Erie canal, at least from 
Syracuse to Albany. During the mostactive season of business 
it has been found that the constant use of the locks night and 
day, has not been sufficient to pass all the floats, without a de- 
lay which is vexatious and expensive. If these delays are ex- 
perienced when the business of the far West is only commencing, 
what will be the effect when that business is doubled and trebled 
as it will be in a few years. ‘ 

It is only necessary to glance at the map of the United States, 
and to beinformed of the numerous channels which are opening 
to thatimmense country, which is to crowd the Erie canal with 
its products, and the merchandise for the supply of its numerous 
and rapidly increasing population; to be convinced that the ca- 
pacity of that canal for transportation must be speedily and 
greatly increased. We are informed that goods coming from 
New York have been shipped the present season from Albany, 
to Galena, Pekin, Peoria, and Lower Alton, in the state of Ili- 
nois; to Paris, Maysville, Petersburgh, Louisville and Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; to Chicago and Green Bay, Michigan territory; 
to Fort Wayne, via the Maumee, Indiana; to Nashville and 
Clarksville, Tennessee; to St. Louis, Missouri; and to Florence, 
Alabama. This information is derived from one of the forward- 
ing lines, (the Merchants’) and embraces only the places to 
which that line bad shipped goods; there are several lines en- 
gaged in transporting goods to Ohio, and the other western 
states, whose shipments might have been referred to, but we 
have given points in six states beyond Ohio, which are reached 
by goods transported through the Erie canal. 

The goods transported to the remote places which we have 
given, are of course light goods, and these in small quantities. 

But the ascertained fact, that light goods can be transported 
from the city of New York, through the Erie canal, to the bor- 
ders of the Mississippi, with the present rates, must show satis- 
factorily, that when the rates of toll upon the New York and 
Ohio canals, are reduced 25 per cent. upon merchandise—that 
large quantities will be transported where only small parcels are 
now carried, and that the increase of business upon our canals 
from this source, will keep pace with the wonderful increase of 
popniation in the western states. 

The reduction of 25 per cent. upon the tolls on merchandise, 
will take place on our canals, as we understand a majority of 
the canal board are in favor of the measure, and the resolution 
only waits the formal sanction of the board. This resolution, 
like that which preceded it, will doubtless increase the aggre- 
gate amount of tolls, by inviting more distant regions to use the 
eanal as a channel through which to obtain their supplies. 

Intimately connected with this cubject, it appears to us, is the 
reduction of duty of one shilling, to six cents, upon the manu- 
facture of each bushel of Onondaga salt; a question which is to 
be passed upon at the coming election. The effect of this re- 
duction, by greatly increasing the territory which can be seup- 
plied, will probably increase the revenue paid to the state, upon 
the manufactured article: and add greatly to the aggregate 
wealth of its inhabitants. 


In furnishing a cheap, safe and convenient medium of trans- 
portation to our western brethren, we have no other feelings 
than those of honorable rivalry, towards those laudable enter- 
terprises of our sister states, which are designed to invite the 
trade of the west through other channels. We wish them every 
success; and we hope the day is not far distant, when Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Maryland, and other states, may complete chan- 
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nels of communieation with the great valley of the Mississippi, 
which will secure to them a just share of the trade of that won- 
derful country, with which the Auantic cities may well feel 
anxious to establish a friendly intercourse. 

A cheering prospect is opened for the growth and prosperity 
of our cities, by the great canals of our own state, and that of 
the enterprising and patriotic state of Ohio; but more cheering 
is the hope, that these chains of communication may tend to 
bind the union together, and by constant and friendly inter- 
course remove all grounds of jealousy and disunion, and con- 
vince us how much we ought to be, and how much we are, “‘one 
people.”’ 

REDEMPTION OF CANAL STOCKS. The following circular has 
been issued by the comptroller of this state, to the holders of 
pron and Champlain canal stocks, which are reimbursable in 

Comptroller’s office, Albany, Aug. 7, 1833. 

The holders of the New York state stock issued for the con- 
struction of the Erie and Champlain canals, are informed that 
the commissioners of the canal fund are now ready to pay off 
and cancel the stock which is redeemable in 1837. 

As an inducement to the holders of this stock to surrender it 
and receive payment therefor, four years before the period fixed 
for its redemption, the commissioners offer to pay a premium of 
five per cent. upon the five per cent. stock, and a premium of 
eight per cent. upon the six per cent. stock of 1837. 

hese premiuins will be paid upon any amount of the said 
stock which shall be transferred to the commisioners on the 
first day of October next, or on the first day of January, 1834, 
after the holders shall have received the quarter’s interest due 
on those days respectively; or the commissioners will pay the 
premiums before stated, together with the current interest upon 
the stock from the preceding quarter, to the day of the purchase 
for any amount which shall be transferred to them at any time 
before the first day of Jauuary next. 

The holders of the Erie and Champlain canal stock are re- 
minded that the surplus moneys now in the hands of the com- 
missioners are, by the constitution of the state, pledged to re- 
imburse the principal of this stock, and cannot be diverted from. 
that object. It is therefore morally certain, that on the first of 
July, 1837, the entire sum which shall remain unpaid of the 
stock which is redeemable in that year, will be paid off at par. 
And with the means of redemption in the hands of the commis- 
sioners, it is equally certain, that as the time approaches when 
they can legally redeem this stock at par, the premium which is 
now offered will gradually diminish, until it reaches that point. 

The holders of this stock will perceive that if they can re-in- 
vest their money at four per cent. it will be for their interest to 
sell at the premiums now offered. The surplus canal funds up- 
on which the commissioners are drawing for the redemption of 
this stock, are deposited in sundry banks, and yield an interest 
to the state of 3 and 44 percent. It will readily be seen that 
the situation of the surplus canal funds enables the commission- 
ers, in the purchase of this stock, to offer terms highly favorable 
to the interests of the stockholders, without any material sacri- 
fice of the pecuniary interests of the state. The commissioners 
readily admit, what must be inferred from the high premium of 
fered, that they are very anxious to apply the money in th&ir 
hands to the redemption of the Erie and Champlain canal stock. 
In making a small apparent sacrifice to effect this object, the 
state gets rid of the hazard incident to the management of three 
or four millions of dollars; and by gradually possessing itself of 
the stock of 1837, the serious pressure upon all the moneyed ope- 
rations of the state will be avoided, which might result from al- 
fowing the canal moneys to accumulate in the state banks—to 
be diffused by them through every department of business—and 
then to be drawn for on the first day of July, 1837, to the amount 
of three and a half millions of dollars, for the redemption of the 
stock then payable. 

These and other considerations hare induced the commis- 
eioners of the canal fund, to offer so large a premium for the re- 
demption of the canal stock of 1837; and they have supposed 
that this object might be promoted by giving this explanation, 
and by making known to the stockholders the terms on which 
the stock can be redecmed. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. C. FLAGG, comptroller. 
—— 8 © Qtr 
REMOVAL OF THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Cherokee Phenix, Aug. 24. 

Our readers are referred below to the secret instructions from 
the war department, to Benjamin Curry, which we have been 
enabled to obtain through a friend, for their government in pro- 
secuting the present system of operations for removing the Che- 
rokees west of the Mississippi, and we request the public to re- 
ceive itas a true copy. 

It appears that the president has now resorted, after having 
matured the Cherokee case to its extremity, to desperate mea- 
sures, to intimidate them into a treaty. It is proposed now by 
these golden instructions from the white house, and previously 
nullifying our treaties, to take the opinion of the attorney gene- 
ral of the right of the government to remove certain chiefs of 
the nation, who had received reservations in fee in some of the 
jast treaties with the government. If one sentence can be found 
in these treaties prejudical to these chiefs, it is to be magnified, 
and the treaties to be binding under the constitution, and at- 
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the lands of their fathers and from their nation. Otherwise 
they are not binding, the states having superseded them by legis- 
lation. Itis here to be remarked, that if the attorney general 
has decided this question on the principles of his holiness, the 
pope, the supreme court have also decided that the Cherokees 
ure a distinct community, and a nation; having a right to admit 
into their nation whom they please, and that we are fully en- 
titled to the benefits of that decision. If the president has plac- 
ed himself in a narrow place in forcing his policy of removing 
the Cherokees, and cannot extricate himself from it with honor, 
the hardships of the case cannot be expressed with the English 
language, when he is looking for treaty authorities to punish the 
Cherokee chiefs for their virtues. 

Ag it is not our intention to enterinto a discussion fully of the 
merits of these instructions, but submit them to the honest 
reader, we are constrained to remark, in conclusion, that they 
cannot be reconciled to the correspondence which we have pub- 
lished recently—there the president has recognised Mr. Ross to 
be the chief the Cherokee nation, whom it is now contemplated 
to remove. 

[t will likewise be seen by these instructions that those who 
may enroll, shall also be entitled to the benefits proportionably 
to their numbers of the school fund of this nation, and of which 
in their late correspondence, the president has promsed that it 
shall be applied pursuant to the treaty of 1819. We would here 
respectfully inquire to whom has the truth been told? 

As our Indian compositoris absent, our home readers are re- 
quested to explain the instructions. 


Department of war, June 22, 1833. 

Srr—In relation to the project for the removal of the Chero- 
kess, heretofore submitted by you to the secretary of war, I am 
instructed to communicate to you the views of the president on 
that subject. The president is opposed to sending an exploring 
party of Cherokees to examine the country allotted to their tribe 
westof the Mississippi; as a measure involving very considera- 
ble expense, and not promising much benefit. The probability 
is that the generality of the Cherokees are sufficiently informed 
upon that subject, and their real or pretended reluctance to re- 
move, does not rest upon their ignorance or dislike of that 
country. 

He is also at present, opposed to the appointment of commis- 
sioners, believing it to be premature, and thinking that by pre- 
cipitancy, we may defeat the whole object in view, and deprive 
ourselves of the power of doing what we would have otherwise 
been able to do. 

The opinion of the attorney general will be taken touching the 
power of the general government, to remove the reservees un- 
der the treaties of 1817-19. If he should be of opinion that the 
government has the power, instructions will be given for that 
purpose, and the reservees will be informed of the views of the 
department, and advised to remove peaceably by the first of 
January next. After his return you shall be advised of his opi- 
nion, he being now absent. 

In the meantime vou are hereby authorised to remove, at the 
publie expense, such reservees, as wish to go west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

You will proceed with the enrolling businesz, and gov. Lump- 
kin, to whom a copy of this letter has been transmitted, has 
been requested to appoint two assistant enrolling agents, to re- 
ceive the same compensation as was allowed last year. 

Enrolling books must*be prepared in the following form. A 
inemorandum must be inserted, purporting that the subscriber 
assents to a treaty with the United States, upon the terms here- 
tofoye offered by the president, to their people, and that if no 
treaty should be made in the course of the next fall or early in 
the winter, then the subscribers will cede to the United States 
all their right and interest in the Cherokee lands east of the Mis- 
sissippi, upon the following conditions. 

That they shall receive, so fast as congress shall make the ne- 
cessary appropriations, the ascertained value of their improve- 
ments, on their arrival west of the Mississippi. 

That they shall be removed and subsisted for one year, at the 
expense of the United States. 

That they shall be entitled to all such stipulations as may be 
hereafter made in favor of those who do not now remove, ex- 
cepting so far as such stipulations may depend on the cession of 
rights of improvements for which the subscribers have been pre- 
viously allowed compensation. 

That they shall have their full share of the three years of an- 
nuity now remaining unpaid, and they shall be entitled to their 
just proportion of the school reservation under the treaties of 
1817 and 1819. 

The object of this, as you will perceive, is to place them who 
will now enroll and emigrate, on the same level with those who 
may follow them to the west; the government being desirous to 
expedite their removal, and render to them all equal justice. 
In the progress of this business [ will thank vou to commu- 
nicate freely with the department, and make such further sug- 
gestions as you may suppose will conduce to the benefit of the 
Cherokees, and the advancement of the benevolent views of the 
government, in endeavoring to effect their removal.. You will 
be pleased to communicate to your assistant enrolling agents, 
such directions, in conformity to these instructions, as you may 
deem necessary for their information and government, in the 
enrolling business. I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, (Signed) JOHN ROBB, 





tempts probably will be made to drive the Cherokee chiefs from 





acting secretary of war. 
Major Benjamin F. Curry, Calhoun, Tennessee. 
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COMPACT BETWEEN THE U. STATES AND GEORGIA. 
From the Cherokee Pheniz. 

Thirty-two prac have elapsed since the famous compact was 
negotiated and concluded between the United States on the one 
part, and the state of Georgia on the other. In this instrument 
the general government made its bounden duty, to the latter, to 
extinguish the Indian title to all the lands, within the limits of 
Georgia, so soon as it could be done peaceably and on rea- 
sonable terms to the United States. In the execution of this 
compact, the federal government have steadily and success- 
fully to the year 1830, with large disbursements from its trea- 
sury, extinguished for Georgia many millions of acres, all the 
lands of the Creek’s within the limits of that state. With the 
Cherokees, the government has likewise obtained fairly, about 
one million acres of excellent and valuable lands, now com- 
prising the counties of Guinnett, Hall and Habershain, affording 
at this time the most valuable gold mines in the United States. 
The remainder of the lands of the Cherokees within the limits 
of this state, unextinguished, is computed at five millions of 
acres. The United States have entered into treaties with the 
Cherokees, in which they have guaranteed forever to the Chero- 
kees all these lands. The supreme court have decided on these 
same treaties, to be the supreme law of the land. The present 
administration of the government, with all the combination of 
schemes the wit of men can invent to enable it to accomplish 
an object pending between an equal sovercign, have, after plac- 
ing the Cherokees in duress and unexampled oppression by the 
state of Georgia, successively failed in purchasing and extin- 
guishing the lands we have before stated. Hence we are enabled 
to state and repeat what we have before said, with the utmost 
confidence, that no treaty can be effected with the Cherokees 
for their removal west of the Mississippi. In the mean time 
Georgia has conveyed these lands and granted them to her citi- 
zens, or in other words, robbed the Cherokees of this large 
property, without any remuneration to the aboriginal owners 
whatever. If the Cherokees refused to sell, the Georgians re- 
ceive the exclusive benefits of these lands. But if the Chero- 
kees would treat, then, in this case, the president is willing to 


give them the indemnity for the property. The adjustinent of 


the affair on the latter principle, is utterly impracticable. The 
best of these lands have been bought up on speculation from the 
fortunate drawers, by large and wealthy companies that have 
been formed in Georgia. 

The question now arises, and it is respectfully submitted to 
the American peopie, whether itis to the interest of the federal 
government in prosecuting its policy towards the Cherokees to 
aggrandize the state of Georgia, or Lo put to rest by a definite 
adjustment or compromise, by awarding an‘equivalent sum to 
the drawers and those who have purchased on speculation, and 
thereby enable the Cherokees to enjoy the tend of their fathers, 
and the inheritance of their children. We believe the time is 
propitious, and an opportunity is now presented to the govern- 
ment, to have this protracted controversy honorably adjusted 
Without further oppressing the Cherokees, on the principles 
pointed out. We have conversed freely with those companies 
who have engrossed these lands, and have invariably, admitted 
their incumberance of the Cherokee title. This course, is, we 
think, inviting to the government—no purchase can be made of 
the Cherokees—it will be cheaper to the government to award 
Georgian asum. ‘The Cherokees in this nation are a small tribe, 
of 15,000 or 16,000 in number. They have been at peace with 
the white men nearly half a century, no detriment to the go- 
vernment can arise from their local situation. Our righis are 
dear to us, and the property wrested is large. The door is now 
open whereby Georgia can be satisfied—justice demands that 
the Cherokee rights should be sustained. 

We shall advert to this subject again. 

a BY tees —— 
INDIANS IN ALABAMA. 

The unhappy occurrence of Mr. Owen’s dleath, appears likely 
to be a source of much excitement. We give, from an Alabama 
paper, the following letter of the governor of the state on the 
subject. 

Executive department, Tuscaloosa, Aug. 20, 1833. 

Sirn—An attempt by the deputy marshal of the southern dis- 
trict of Alabama, to remove an individual by the name of Owen, 
from premises alleged to belong to an Indian, has resulted in the 
death of the supposed trespasser. A detachment of United 
States soldiers, on the requisition of the deputy marshal, was 
placed under his direction, and the deceased was shot by one of 
these soldiers. The frequent incursions of this officer with an 
armed force, among our inhabitants, residing in the country ac- 
quired from the Creek Indians, with the purpose of settling dis- 
putes between them and the Indians, have produced very gene- 
ral dissatisfaction, which, since the killing of Owen, has risen 
to an excitement, that if not quieted, will lead to excesses, 
equally unpleasant to the general government and to the autho- 
rities of this state. 

It is not my purpose to show that the conduct of the marshal 
was improper, or thatan offence has been committed against 
our laws; but to request that the government refer the com- 
plaints of the Indians, to a tribunal less objectionable than that 
of the marshal with an armed soldiery. 

At the last session of the general assembly of this state, the 
whole of the Creek country within the limits of the state, was 
laid off into counties, which was organized, so as to give full 
and complete effect and operation to our laws. It was under- 
stood that no objection would be raised by the government to 


its settlement by the white people, provided they abstained from 
intruding upon the reservations secured to the Indians by the 
treaty of the 24th of March, 1832. The fifth article of that treaty 
by obvious constructions, permits settlements upon any of the 
lands eeded, except reservations ‘“‘after the country is surveyed, 
and the selections made.’’? The Indians cannot therefore resort 
to these settlements as a ground of just complaint and it would 
not be difficult to show that intruders, even upon the selections 
cannot legally be removed by the marshal. 


I lay it down as a correct position, that where the government 
has disposed of its lands, all disputes and controversies relating 
to their title, or to the right to their possession, are referrible on- 
ly to the judicial tribunals of the country. I do not deem it ne- 
cessary, however, to discuss this point at present, relying as I 
do upon the disposition of the president, to cause the treaty to 
be carried into effect by such means only, as are clearly autho- 
rised by the constitution and laws. Encouraged by the treaty, 
by the laws of the state, and by the express permission of the 
government, to settle upon and occupy these lands, a popula- 
tion has moved upon them, equally respectable with that of 
other sections of the state, and to which in point of number, the 
Indians bears but a small proportion. In their present situation 
they cannot be regarded as a distinct tribe; for as such they have 
disappeared, and been lost in the large community now in pos- 
session of their ancient birth-right. They are permitted by the 
treaty to sell their reservations, with the approbation of the pre- 
sideut, and it is quite notorious that many of them have sold and 
otherwise disposed ofthem. ‘They have entered into contracts 
with their white neighbors, as well in relation to other matters 
as their lands, and upon inquiry it will be found that in many in- 
stances their dissatisfaction and complaints arise out of these 
contracts. In these cases it will not be pretended that any au- 
thority can be conferred on the marshal to interfere. They form 
the proper objects of judicial investigation, and courts are com- 
petent and at all times open to decide them. By the laws of 
this state, whenever an individual is entitled to the possession 
of lands, he can by a summary proceeding before a justice of the 
peace, expel an intruder or trespasser in a few days. I trans- 
mit you herewith, our statute on this subject. It has for many 
years been in force, and has fully accomplished the purposes 
for which it was intended. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the president as to the pow- 
ers of the government to eject intruders by force, without the 
forms of law, Lam persuaded that, under existing circumstan- 
ces, he will concur in the opinion that this law will be equally 
effectual, and that the marshal at the head of a band of armed 
soldiers, in the bosom ofa peaceable, orderly and quiet commu- 
nity, cannot and ought not to be permitted to settle questions, 
that are in their character strictly and properly legal. 

With distinguished consideration, I have the bonor to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, JOHN GAYLE. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, secretary of war. 

= BE Stree 
DINNER TO MR. RIVES. 

A publie dinner was given to Mr. Rives, one of the senators 
of the United States from Virginia, at Lewisburg, in that state, 
on the 29th ult. at which, on being toasted, Mr. R. delivered a 
long and able speech concerning the ‘‘force bill,” state rights, 
and so forth—of all which a due record shall be made, in its 
turn. He concluded with offering the following toast— 

Virginia, one and indivisible, in territory, in sentiment and in 
principle—She holds the rights, and the union of the states, in- 
dissolubly counected, as are her own interests and affections. 

All the regular toasts were strongly in favor of the federal con 
stitution and union:—that the first might be “truly interpreted 
and faithfully observed,’ and the second ‘“perpetual’»—as tha 
following may shew: 

The stur- spangled banner—May it ever wave over this happy 
land, and be the rallying point for the votaries of freedom from 
every quarter of the globe. 

James Madison—He still lingers among us, to rescue his la- 
bors from misrepresentation. 

The union party of South Carolina—They merit our sympa- 
thies, and long will their wrongs be remembered. 

Some of the volunteer toasts were highly spiced with respect 
to nullification, and especially concerning Mr. Calhoun—thus: 

By W. W. Noland. May the original spirit of our constitu- 
tion, and our national patriotism, drive nullification down to the 
bottomless pit, there to be chained to Satan, that old serpent 
which is the devil, (his fit companion), a thousand years, then 
to be loosed a little season. 

By Ballard Smith. Nullification—A heresy which has its ori- 
gin in disappointed political aspirations. 

By Isaac Raphel. The Virginia resolutions of *98 and °99, and 
South Carolina nullification—united by an apostate prie¢t, shorn 
of his authority—the religious consistency of Virginia prompily 
pronounced their divorce. 

By M. L. MeJilton. John C, Culhoun—Traitor to his coun- 
try’s interest: 

Is there not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath to blast the wretch, 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin? 


By J. L. Anderson. J. C. Calhoun—To whose jaundiced vi- 
sion the pure and just fame of Daniel Webster is full of torture, 





Many toasts were given in favor of internal improvements— 
concerning which a good spirit seems to prevail in Virginia. 
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The following are also inserted to shew the feelings of the com- 


pany: 

By Henry B. Hunter. Joseph C. Cabell—the untiring friend 
of iuternal improvements in Virginia; may his efforts be crown- 
ed with success, and hiiself, like Clinton of New York, receive 
imperishable fame. 

By Mr. Trist—An illustration of the sentiment of Vireinta, 
at the crisis under the administration of Thomas Jefferson, re- 
ferred to by our guest: In the winter of 1808, when *‘ Giles’s 
INFAMOUS BILL”? (as tlre bill for the ENFORCEMENT Of the embar- 
go was called) was the object of Essex junto obloquy, and the 
secession of the eastern states was spoken of as their refuge 
against the ““MILITaRY DespoTism” of Thomas Jefferson, where- 
of **Giles’s infamous bill’? was denounced as the first step; at 
this crisis, the electoral college of Virginia met in Richmond, to 
vote for the successor of Mr. Jefferson. Having given her vote 
to James Madison, these chosen sons of the ancient dominion 
celebrated the event by a public dinner. The governor, and 
other high functionaries of Virginia, attended as guests, and 
Spencer Roane, who had presided in the electoral body, pre- 
sided also at this meeting forthe indulgence of convivial feeling, 
and the effusion of patriotic sentiment. A number of toasts, 
corresponding with the number of states of the union, had been 
prepared to express the political principles and sentiments of 
the body. ‘That the president of the dinner bad his full share in 
their preparation, is at least probable. That, if not actually 
written by bim, they underwent his close scrutiny, and receiv- 
ed his full approbation, few will doubt, who, knowing the cha- 
racter and the standing of Spencer Roane, will consider fora 
moment the extreme delicacy of the juncture. and the bigh re- 
sponsibility of the political character of himself and his associ- 
ates. Among the toasts was one which affords an apt com- 
mentary upon the modern version of state rights, and upon the 
denunciations to which our guest has been subjected for the 
honest stubbornness with which he has refused to bow down 
before the false idols which it has been sought to sanctify by 

means of justly sanctified names, The toast is as follows:— 

The union of the states—The majority must govern—lIt is trea- 
son to secede, 

By Francis Crutchfield. Henry Clay—His generous patriot 
ism preserved our union, through the instrumentality of his 
compromise bill, and also prevented slaughter and bloodshed— 
he ought not to be forgotten. 

By Francis Luddington. Henry Clay—At whose name the 
orator, patriot and statesman, crowd upon the mind. The next 
presidency would be but a just reward of his distinguished ser- 
vices. 

By P. Beirne. Gen. Jackson—A host in himself against nul- 
lification. 

MR. McDUFFIE’S SPEECH, 

Delivered in Athens, Georgia, August 7th, 1833, at the public 
dinner given to him by the friends of state rights, assembled 
there from all parts of the state, in attendance on the college 
commencement: 

The following toast having been given— 

“Tbe hon. George Mc Vuilie, our distinguished guest—his un- 
bending integrity, his ceaseless vigilance over southern interests, 
his untring opposition to unequal laws and unconstitutional 
measures, and his triumphant vindication of state rights, en- 
title him to the respect and gratitude of the south, and a heart- 
warm welcome to his native state.’? 

After the cheering bad subsided, Mr. McDuffie rose and ad- 
dressed the company as follows: 

[am utterly incapable, fellow citizens, of giving utterance to 
the deep and overwhelming sensibility with which I am affect- 
ed by the very kind and flattering sentiment just announced, 
and the still more flattering indications of hearty approbation, 
with which it has been received by this enlightened and pa- 
triotie assemblage of freemen. 

A variety of circumstance concur, to give an intense interest 
to the present oceasion; and if [should be so fortunate as to 
be an humble instrument in bringing about a cordial union of 
sentiment and of action, between my native and my adopted 
state, in a crisis which so eminently demands it, I shall recur 
to this, in future, as to one of the happiest incidents of my life. 

Indeed, when I look back to the eventful occurrences of the 
two last years, and behold South Curolina, with a heroie devo- 
tion to the rights and libertics of the whole south, throwing her 
self, almost as a forlorn hope, into the breach which a gigantic 
despotism had made in the sacred barriers of the constitution 
and of justice—waging the unequal contest without the co- 
operation or countenance of a single state, even in the south, 
and under the unkind and unnatural denunciations of some of 
their legislative and executive authorities; when I reflect, that 
in the most gloomy period of the struggle, the first cheering 
voice of encouragement from without her own limits, which 
animated South Carolina to persevere in her glorious struggle 
for ever thing dear to freemen, proceeded from this very place, 
and in part, from this very assembly; and when I behold as- 
sembled around me, so large a portion of the intelligence and 
chivalry of Georgia, breathing the same sentiments, and ac- 
tuated by the same principles, for which South Carolina was 
prepared to make the last sacrifice of heroic patriotism, | cannot 
but exelaim, with a proud satisfaction, ‘tis is my Own, my na- 
tive land.’’ 

‘Though, in the too partial estimate which you seem to have 
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liberties of the south, you are pleased to ascribe to my public 
labors a value, which [ regret that they dO not possess, yet [ 
will not be guilty of the affectation of disclaiming the integrity 
of purpose, for which you give me credit, as a public man. ft 
is, indeed, a source of the highest consolation to me, that I can 
confidently affirm, before my friends and my enemies, in the 
face of the world, and in the presence of my God, that in the 
whole course of that contest which it has fallen to my lot to 
carry on, for the last six years, against a system of legislation 
essentially unjust, oppressive and despotic, I have never been 
actuated by a single purpose of selfish ambition; but have at all 
times been prepared to sacrifice at the shrine of duty and of 
patriotism, every allurement of ambition, and every hope of 
political preferment. So essentially do I believe the prosperity, 
the liberty and indeed the very existence of the southern states, 
to be involved in the great principles for which we have been 
contending, that [ believe those principles cannot be too often 
impressed upon the people of the southern states, nor can they 
be too often reminded of the peculiar relation in which they 
stand to the dominant states of the confederacy. It would 
be a fatal error, fellow cititizens, to suppose, that the recent ad- 
justment of the tariff has removed all the causes of apprehen- 
sion for our rights and liberties. On the contrary, when we 
look at the entire proceedings of congress, during its last ses- 
sion, in relation to that measure, and attentively consider the 
principles officially avowed in the progress of those proceedings, 
itis but too apparent, that the southern states never have had 
greater occasion, than at this moment, for maintaining their so 
vereign rights im their undiminished vigor, and watehing the 
movements of the federal government, and of the majority 
“which controls it, with unsleeping vigilance. What, then, let 
us inquire, is the true state of the controversy, between the so- 
vereignty of the states, and the pretended sovereignty and as- 
sumed omnipotence of congress! 

On the one hand it is contended, that the states entered into 
the federal compact as sovereign communities; that each state 
still retained its sovereignty notwithstanding the powers grant- 
ed to the federal government; and that when the members of 
this government usurp powers not granted. each state bas an 
inherent right, absolutely inseparable from its sovereignty, to in- 
terpose and arrest, Within its own limits, the progress of the 
usurpation, and thus preserve the compact from violation.— 
‘These simple propositions, self evident to every mind capable 
of comprehending the import of the terms used to express them, 
constitute the doctrines of state sovereignty and rullification— 
the fundamental securities of freedom in a federative system of 
government, without which, it would be the very worst of all the 
forms of despotism and oppression. On the other band, our ad- 
versaries contend that the functionaries of the federal govern- 
ment are the exclusive and final judges of the extent of the 
powers conferred upon them by that very constitution, which 
the sovereign states of the confederacy established for the spe- 
cial purpose of imposing limitations upon those powers—which 
amounts to nothing less than a majority of congress and of the 
other departments of the federal government, have a charter 
from beaven, paramount to that by which they were created, 
authorising them to do what they please, and enjoining upon 
the states passive obedience to every act of usurpation and ty- 
rauny, which an ambitious, or an interested majority, may 
choose to perpetrate. 

This doetrine reduces the federal constitution to a mere dead 
letter, utterly deprived of all power to restrain the usurpations 
of the governinent. In plain words, it makes the federal go- 
vernment paramount to the sovereign states which created it, 
and the acts of congress paramount to the constitution, from 
which alone they can derive any rightful authority. ‘These con- 
sequences cannot be avoided, if tue whole civil and military 
power of the federal government may be rightfully exerted to 
enforce any act of congress, whether constitutional or not; and 
if the states, who are the sovereign parties to the compact of 
union, have no rightful power to interpose and enforce its limi- 
tations. That the states do possess this power, is not only de- 
monstrable, but self-evident, if it be true that they are sovereign. 
[ ask nothing more from any intelligent adversary, than that he 
will admit that the states are sovereign, and that they adopt the 
federal constitution as states, and in their highest sovereign ca- 
pacity. Forl hold itto be impossible for any man who admits 
this, and who realizes the import of the term sovereignty, to 
deny that it is the right, and indeed, the duty, of the states, to 
interpose, through the regular organs of that sovereignty, to res- 
cue their citizens from the operation of an unconstitutional and 
oppressive act of congress. To deny this right, is to annihilate 
the sovereignty of the states, for there can be no greater political 
solecism, than to admit that the federal government is bound by 
the limitations of the constitution, and may yet transcend them 
with impunity, and that the states who formed that constitu- 
tion, have sovereign powers and sovereign rights, without sove- 
reign means of preserving them from encroachment and viola- 
tion. The right ofstate interposition, is an original, underived, 
inherent attribute of sovereignty, and nothing can be more ab- 
surd than tu derive it from the federal constitution, unless it 
be to deny its existence altogether. That man is as utterly 
ignorant of the import of the terms he uses, as he is of our 
scheme of government, who supposes that any sovereign power 
can be derived from a constitutional compact. It is a pre- 
existing sovereign power that forms constitutions and govern- 
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ments, and those constitutions are nothing more than organic 
laws, prescribed by that sovereign power, for regulating and 
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controlling those governments. The terms constitutional and 
unconstitutional, in the federal sense, are as utterly inappli- 
cable to this right of state interposition, as they are to the 
right of a state to protect the property and lives of its citizens, 
by exercising the high sovereign power of inflicting capital 
unishment On the perpetrators of robbery and murder. So 
obviously inseparable are state sovereignty and the right of 
state interposition, that the more intelligent advocates of a su- 
reme consolidated government, boldly and consistently deny 
that the states are sovereign. As I regard this as the real ques- 
tion at issue—as the hinge upon which the whole controversy 
turuns—I will take leave to present some views and illustra- 
tions, caleulated to give a distinct idea of what constitutes so- 
vereignty, and to shew by arguments, entirely free from all 
metaphysical refinement, that the states are not only sovereign, 
bui are the only sovereign powers Known to our political sys- 
em. 
’ if a murder should be committed in Georgia, for example, ne 
ene would dream of calling in question the exclusive right of 
the state authorities, to inflict capital punishment on the offend- 
er. though he should be the citizen of another state; nor would 
the government of the United States, or of any other state, 
have any more right to interpose their authority, than the go- 
vernment of Turkey. All this, every body will admit; and yet, 
] should be glad to know by what name we shall call an unde- 
rived and uncontrollable right to inflict the highest punishment 
upou the highest crime that can be committed against the safety 
of the state, if it be not sovereignty. To what government is it 
that a citizen of Georgia looks up to protect him in the enjoy- 
meut of life, property and character, against all those crimes 
and frauds which itis the end of civil government to repress 
aud punish? Is there a single one of all those rights which con- 
stitute civil liberty, which the federal government has any sem- 
blauce of power to protect against the assaults to which it is 
exposed? A murder, or a robbery, committed on the citizens 
of any one stale, is not even an offence against the government 
of the United States; and yet we hear men gravely maintaining 
that that government is sovereign, and that our paramount alle- 
giauce is due to it; as if protection and allegiance were not co- 
extensive and reciprocal. There is, indeed, scarcely a crime 
that can assail the peace and good order of society, that may 
not be perpetrated iu any part of the United States, with per- 
fect impunity, so far as the ‘federal government is concerned: 
nor would a crime committed in any one state, be any offence 
at all against the other states of the union. Where, then, does 
the sovereignty of the United States reside? Not, surely, in the 
government, either of the union or of the states. Sovereignty 
can Only reside in the people; and what can be more absolutely 
preposterous than to affirm that the people of the United States 
possess sovereign power in Georgia? Whata wretched pageant 
must that sovereign be, within every foot of whose dominions, 
except a small district and a few forts, all manner of crimes 
may be perpetrated, and yet he cannot raise a finger to prevent 
or punish them? There is in fact no crime that could be com- 
initted within the limits of the United States, that weuld be an 
offence against the people of the United States, in the aggre- 
gate. On the contrary, what outrage can be perpetrated within 
the limits of Georgia, which she has pot the rightful power to 
punish, at her discretion, without responsibility to any power 
on earth? The sovereignty of the states, therefore, is not so 
much a matter of speculative theory, as of historical fact. 
They possess all those attributes, and exercise all those powers, 
by an original and inherent right, which constitutes sovereign- 
ty. When, therefore, the sovereign will of Georgia is declared, 
what human being within her limits, can rightfully raise his 
arm to resist it? The very highest functionary of the federal 
government, would be just as subject to punishment, for resist- 
ing the sovereign will of Georgia, within her territorial jurisdic- 
tion, as the humblest citizen. 

[ will state a case, suggested by the history of her relations 
with the federal government, calculated to exhibit, in a strong 
practical point of view, the absurdity of denying the sovereignty 
of ihe states, and of claiming that attribute for the federal go- 
vernment. It will be remembered, that some few years ago, 
president Adams, claiming to act under an obligation higher 
than human, declared, that if the state of Georgia should perti- 
naciously continue to exercise legislative authority over her 
own territory, he would put down so dangerous a pretension, 
by the military arm of the federa! government. Now, suppose 
an army of federal mercenaries had been marched into Georgia, 
to settle the delicate question of jurisdiction by the very dis- 
crininating arbitrament of the sword, and that, to give dignity 
to the proceeding, the president had marched at the head of the 
army as commander-in-chief, with his cabinet ministers and 
the federal judges as his staff, and the members of congress as 
his body guard. Suppose, moreover, that governor Troup had 
had the treasonous audacity not to quail before the storm, and 
that the “Hancock troop” bad actually presented themselves, 
In military array, in the august presence of these potent judges 
of constitutional and international law. Let us farther sup- 
pose, that the president, with the advice of bis staff, had wan- 
tonly directed his body guard to fire upon the patriotic militia of 
Hancock, and that, in obedience to this order, a number of the 
citizens of Georgia had been killed. What, then, would have 
been the legal predicament of these functionaries of a govern- 
ment. claiming to be sovereign, even within the limits of Geor- 
gia’ ff put it to every jurist in this state, and in the United 
“tates, to say, whether every one of them would not have been 





guilty of murder by the laws of Georgia, and whether the autho- 
rities of that state, would not have had an undoubted constita- 
tional and lawful right, to arrest, arraign, try, condemn, and in 
form of Jaw—([lere some gentleman exclaimed, ‘hang the pre- 
sident!?? and Mr. McD. continued,] hang the whole tederal go- 
vernment, executive, judicial, and legi-lative, without the pos- 
sibility of any lawful interposition to save them, thus, exhubit- 
ing the singular spéctacte of au overwhelming and omnipotent 
sovereignty, lawfully aunililated by one of its subject pro- 
vinees! 

But the standing answer to all these arguments is, that the 
will of the majority must prevail, even if it be in violation of 
the constitution, and that it is the duty of the states to submit 
to the usurpation, precisely in the same manner as if it were a 
constitutional exercise of power. 

Now, fellow citizens, let us inquire for a moment, what is 
the true character of that majority, to which is ascribed this 
high prerogative of violating the coustitutiou by virtue of a ‘di- 
vine right,’? heretofore claimed only by absolute tyrants, and to 
which the sovereign states, which formed that constitution, are 
thus bound to yield that *‘passive obedience,”’ appropriate only 
to slaves. In all that great class of measures, out of which has 
grown the existing conflict between the manufacturing and the 
planting states of the union, this sacred majority, whose sove- 
reign will, the southern states are culied upon to bow down and 
worship, have au interest diametrically opposed to that of the 
southern people. Every import duty which is imposed upon 
those articles which the manufacturing states produce, and the 
planting states import in exchange for their agricultural staples, 
is a bounty to the industry of the former, and a burthen on the 
industry Of the latter. This is strictly true, even when the du- 
ties are imposed exclusively with a view to revenue; and as 
two-thirds of the federal revenue is raised by duties on this very 
class of articles, itis obviously the interest of the dominant ma- 
jority, to oppress the planting minority, not only by imposing 
excessive duties, but by inventing every possible expedient for 
squandering the public revenue. Itis, then, this very majority, 
principally composed of a people remarkable for their devotion 
to gain, and who have a direct pecuniary interest in the oppres- 
sion of the planting states, that we are told by southern states- 
men, have the supreme and uncontrolable right, under the fede- 
ral constitution, of doing whatever they may deem to be consti- 
tutional, though in fact it be unjust, unconstitutional and op- 
pressive! Yes, gentlemen. I have heard a representative in 
congress, from the southern states, declare, that he believed the 
tariff of 1832, to be unjust, unconstitutional, and oppressive to 
the people of the south, and yet, that he would vote for an act 
to enforce it upon South Carolina, at the point of the bayonet; 
thus, though “sworn to support the constitution of the United 
States,”’ becoming an avowed accomplice in its violation, and 
committing the citizens of a sister state to the mercies of a mili- 
tary invasion, for no other offence, than vielding obedience to 
the sovereign power to which they owed allegiance, when that 
power was interposed by his own admission, to rescue those ei- 
tizens from the oppressive operation of an unjust and unconsti- 
tutional act of congress! To such monstrous and revolting con- 
sequences, disguise it as we may, are we necessarily led by the 
doctrine which denies the right of state interposition, and 
affirms that the will of the majority is supreme in all cases. A 
more impotent contrivance, a more delusive mockery, cannot 
be conceived, than a written federal constitution, if the func- 
tionaries of the government, created by that constitution, have 
the exclusive right of fixing the limits of their own power. All 
will agree, in terms, that the federal government is a govern- 
ment of specified powers, and limited authority; and yet, I defy 
any man to draw a practical discrimination between “a govern- 
ment without limitation of powers,”? and a government which 
is the exclusive and final judge of the extent of its own autho- 
rity. Itisadmitted by almost every southern politician, that 
the federal government is the mere creature of the sovereign 
states of the confederacy, and yet many of them reason about 
it, as if it were a consolidated government, and draw all their 
analogies from governments of that kind. Even in such go- 
vernments, extending over a small territory, and embracing a 
population of homogeneous interests, it has been the great ob- 
ject of lawgivers, in all ages, so to organi-e and distribute poli- 
tical power, as that no one class, or combination of classes, 
constituting a majority of the state, should have the power of 
oppressing the minority. And to this end, all free governments 
have been so constituted, that each of tie great rival interests 
of the state, should be able to protect itself against the injustice 
and oppression of the rest, by some reserved ‘power similar to 
nullification. But a government. embracing within its scope 
the territories and people of twenty-four distinct sovereign 
states, of various climates, productions and pursuits, and hav- 
ing interests directly opposed to each other, almost to the 
whole extent of their annual income, which are liable to be vi- 
tally affeeted by the legislation of that government, would be 
the most intolerable of all tyrannies, if the separate sovereign- 
ties had not the rightful power of protecting the separate inter- 
ests of the confederacy. That they have that power, I have 
briefly attempted to shew from the very nature and origin of our 
federal systemn, and shall now proceed to confirm my reasoning, 
by authorities which all profess to reverence, however indiffer- 
ently the practice of some may conform to their professions. 

The celebrated resolutions adopted by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia in 1798, and the still more celebrated report subsequently 
drawn up by Mr. Madison, in support of these resolutions, have 
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been almost universally received, particularly in the southern 
states, as the political creed of the republican party. Even 
now the most bitter reviler of the doctrine of state interpo- 
sition, as maintained by South Carolina, will tell you, with a 
grave countenance, and a clear conscience, that he fully recog- 
nises the doctrines of these resolutions, and of that report. If 
you will take up these documents, and ask him if he believes 
with Mr. Madison and the Virginia legislature, that, ‘in case of 
a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of powers not 
granted, [by the federal constitution, ] it is the right and the duty 
of the states who are parties to the compact to interpose, for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining in their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties appertain- 
ing thereto,’’ he will say—‘‘to be sure, I believe all this; but 
the right of state interposition is a mischievous and dangerous 
heresy, which | utterly abhor.’’ If appealing to the still higher 
authority of Mr. Jefferson, you ask him if he believes, in the 
very words of that great apostle of liberty, that in case of the 
assumption, by the federal government, ‘tof powers not plainly 
and intentionally granted by the constitution—the states have 
the right to judge, as well of the infraction, as of the mode and 
measure of redress,”? and that *‘the nullification, by these so- 
vereignties, of the unauthorised act, is the rightful remedy,” 
he will still say, ‘Il grant you all this; but nullification is non- 
sense.’’ 

Now, [ can understand the advocates of a consolidated go- 
verument, the federalists of the school of °98, when they de- 
nounce nullification. But how a man can stand up and say, “I 
am a republican of the school of Jefferson, [ believe in the doc- 
trines of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, and am in 
favor of state rights, and a strict construction of the constitu- 
tion,”’ and still deny the right of a state, in a case of acknow- 
ledged usurpation, to judge of the mode and measure of redress, 
to interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, or in plainer 
language, to nullify the unauthorised act,is, I confess, quite 
beyond my comprehension. What miserable drivelling is it to 
say, “I am in favor of a strict construction of the eonstitution,”’ 
and yet deny the existence of the only power that can enforce 
its limitations? [s it not obvious to every one, that the constitu- 
tion, without an orgauized power of living energy, to preserve 
it from violation, is mere paper, or, at most, parchment; and 
does any man suppose, that he can arrest the torrent of usurpa- 
tion, by holding up that instrument to our oppressors, and prat- 
ing about a strict construction of it? He had az well attempt to 
tie down a giant with a cobweb. 


I am aware that Mr. Madison, in the decrepitude of his facul- 
ties, has given a version to his report, and the Virginia resolu- 
tions, Which converts the whole proceeding into a solemn farce. 
It seems, that the whole argument of that labored report was 
designed to prove nothing more than that a state had a right to 
change its representatives, to petition congress, to remoustrate 
and to protest against its proceedings—only, however, in cases 
of oppression, Where the constitution had been clearly violated! 
Let us see how this document will read, when corrected by the 
recent commentary of its author—‘‘In ease of a deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous exercise of powers, not granted, it is the 
right of the states, who are parties to the compact, to interpose 
for arresting the progress of the evil by refusing to re-elect their 
representatives, by petitioning congress for relief, by remon- 
atrating, and even by protesting!!”?’ From such solemn and 
pompous premises, was there ever a more “‘lame and impotent 
ceonclusion?”’ 

Who would ever have imagined thata volume of reasoning 
was necessary to prove that a sovereign state had a right to 
pray and protest against an act of the federal government; and 
who, morevver, would have imagined that this right was limited 
to cases of dangerous and palpable violations of the constitu- 
tion, when every schoolboy knows that the humblest citizen 
has the most unlimited and unqualified right to petition and 
protest, with or without cause, and whether the constitution 
has been violated or not? 

I know of nothing that can be compared with the ridiculous 
incongruity of this solemn and empty bravado, except, perhaps, 
a similar denunciation pronounced some years ago in the legis- 
lature of South Carolina, by a gentleman who is now, as might 
be expected, a loyal member of the union party. It was imme- 
diately after the passage of the tariff of 1828, when, carried 
away by the contagion of the general indignation which per- 
vaded the whole south, the orator rose and said: ‘*Mr. Speaker, 
whatever others may do, [ never will submit to this most un- 
righteous act of intolerable oppression. T am in favor of resist- 
ance, bold and -manly resistance at all hazards. I would use 
every weapon, and exhaust every means of uncompromising 
warfare, aud finally in the last extremity of desperate valor, 
when all other resources failed, I would protest!’ It is just as 
absurd to suppose, when the Virginia legislature spoke of “the 
right of the states to arrest the progress of the evil, and main- 
tain their liberties within their respective limits,’’ in extreme 
eases of anconstitutional oppression, that they did not mean 
nullification, in some form, as that Mr. Jefferson did not mean 
the same thing, when he said, ‘‘nullification is the rightful re- 
medy.’? 

if Mr. Madison rea'ly meant, when he wrote his report, what 
he vow affirwne, be certainly made a different impression upon 
the Virginia lezislature, and upon the whole country. They 
doubtless thought he meant something; but it seems that all his 
profound arguinent to establish the federal origin of the govern- 
ment, and the sovereign rights of the states, was an empty flou- 
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rish, and literally meant nothing. And I think South Carolina 
might well say to him, as lord Chatham said to a member of the 
British parliament, on a similar occasion, “‘sir, when you mean 
nothing, you would do me a favor if you would say nothing;” 
for it is certain that the Virginia resolutions, and Mr. Madison’s 
argument, have contributed very largely to lead South Carolina 
into error, if nullification be a political heresy. 

I have thus briefly peace my reasons for believing, that 
the assumed omnipotence of the federal government, is utterly 
incompatible with the liberty of the country, and especially 
with the rights and liberties of the southern states; and that the 
right of state interposition is an inseparable incident of state 
sovereignty, and the only practicable means of enforcing the 
limitations of the constitution, apd preventing the federal go- 
vernment from becoming ‘‘a government without limitation of 
powers.’? If it should be asked, why keep up the discussion of 
these principles now, when the adjustment of the tariff has re- 
moved all grounds of complaint and apprehension? | answer, 
by asking, why did congress pass a bill clothing the president 
with dictatorial powers, and creating a military despotism, when 
it Was apparent lo every one, that South Carolina would acqui- 
esce in the arrangement of the tariff, and that no pretext existed 
for creating such extraordinary powers? Why was the statute 
book tarnished by this bloody record of vindictive despotism? 
Why was the olive branch of peace accompanied by the sword 
of a military executioner? 


The answer is but too obvious. It was designed to establish 
a precedent, fatal to the sovereignty of the states, and to the 
rights and liberties of the south. It was designed to forge a 
thunderbolt to be laid up ready for future use, whenever the 
mock Jupiter, who has been raised up, on the ruins of the con- 
stitution, may think proper to hurl it. Availing themselves of 
an extraordinary conjuncture, and of the recklessness and vin- 
dictive passions of a popular and superannuated president, the 
friends of an unlimited consolidated government, the old fede- 
ralists and the new, boldly resolved to have their principles em- 
bodied in the statute book, even if they should be inscribed in 
blood. Improving upon the example of that infatuated ministry, 
who when they repealed the duty on tea, retained the preainble 
of the act imposing it, declaring the unlimited power of parlia- 
ment to tax the colonies, our ‘*very worthy and approved good 
masters,’? have subverted the whole constitutional frame of our 
government, so far as an act of congress could effect it. By this 
bill of bloody usurpation, the sovereignties of the states are 
utterly blotted out—like so many brilliant stars struck from the 
firmament of freedom, leaving one dark and gloomy night of 
cheerless and hopeless despotism. Do not flatter yourselves, 
fellow citizens, as some have done, that this act is intended or 
destined to be a mere dead letter, because the adjustment of the 
tariff has removed every occasion for calling it into action. The 
tariff is but one of the forms in which the property of the south 
is liable to be assailed, and he must be blind to the most palpa- 
ble indications, who does not perceive the threatening signs of 
an approaching crisis, much more fearful than that which we 
have passed, in which this dead enactment will rise upin bloody 
resurrection, reanimated by the fiendish spirit of a blind and 
heartless fanaticism, carrying terror and death, and worse than 
death, into our domestic sanctuaries, and our household altars. 
While this act remains upon the statute book, there can be no 
security for the righta and liberties of the southern states. It is 
a formal declaration, that the states shall be henceforth shorn of 
their sovereignty, and reduced to the condition of vassal pro- 
vinces, while the limitations of the power of the federal govern- 
ment, are to be prescribed, not as heretofore claimed, by the 
supreme court, but marked out by the sword of a military dic- 
tator. What, then, is the duty of every citizen of the southern 
states, who feels the sacred obligation of transmitting unimpair- 
ed to his children the preeious inheritance of freedom, which 
his ancestors purchased with their blood? If these were the 
last words [ had to utter, I would say to my fellow citizens of 
the soutli, **be prepared to defend your liberties in every form, 
and at every hazard, and as soldiers of constitutional liberty, 
sleep on your arms.’?’ Melancholy experience has taught us, 
the impotence of all parchment securities for our rights, and we 
have found that that is true, now and here, which has been true 
in all ages and countries, that no people can long preserve their 
liberties, who have not the spirit, and are not prepared, to de- 
fend them in every form in which they may be assailed. 

Itis high time that the southern states should awaken from 
their slumber of false security, and offering up every selfish feel- 
ing, and distracting jealousy, on the altar of patriotism, prepare 
for a united struggle for constitutional liberty. Already have 
our adversaries drawn their lines around the citadel, and com- 
menced their approaches according to the most approved system 
of attack; and God only knows how long it may be before they 
will open their trenches and commence their cannonade. Under 
these circumstances, [ do sincerely believe, that a speedy union 
of the planting states, in-precautionary measures for the protec- 
tion of their peculiar rights, is the only means of saving our 
posterity from the most awful and afflicting destiny. 

But, gentlemen, I have already exhausted myself, and [ am 
sure I must have exhausted your patience. I will, therefore, 
bring my remarks to a conelusion, by offering you a sentiment 
which comes from the bottom of my heart: 

Georgia and South Carolina.—Inseparably united in their in- 
terests; may they be as inseparably united in their councils and 
their destinies. Whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder. 
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